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BELGIAN MUSICIANS OF THE VARIOUS EPOCHS. 
(From Le Guide Musicale.) 

Tue musical history of Belgium abounds in glorious recollec- 
tions, in which it is surpassed by that of no other country. A short 
chronological sketch will be sufficient to convince our readers of 
the fact, and to prove that ium was incontestably the cradle 
of modern music, and that her artists, scattered throughout 
Europe, served as models to those nations who have since become 
her masters. 

The troubadours, or poet-musicians, born in Belgium, were 
not a whit inferior to those of Provence. The noted songs of 
Henri II., Duc de Brabant, who died in 1260; those of Gilbert 
de Berneville, born at Courtrai, and still living in 1272; of 
Regnier of bey “we of Gautier of Soignies; of Jean de la 
Fontaine, born at Tournay, and of a host of others, exist to sub- 
stantiate our assertion. 

Jean le Chartreux, who lived in the fourteenth century and first 
saw the light at Namur, composed a treatise upon music, the more 
precious Sicsene it makes us acquainted with the state of 
musical knowledge at that period. 

In the first half of the following century, Guillaume Dufay, 
born at Chimay, in the province of Hainault, composed several 
motets and French songs for three voices. In these works we 
find the greatest harmonic purity, and regular imitations, the 
most ancient with which we are acquainted. 

Tn the second half of the same century, three men of superior 
talent, Hobrecht, Okeghem, and Le Teinturier, took the lead in 
musical matters, Jacques Hobrecht was music-master at the 
Cathedral of Utrecht, about 1465; Jacques Okeghem, born in the 
province of Hainault, flourished about the same time, and was 
first chaplain to Louis XI., King of France; while Jean Tinctor, 
whose real name was Le Teinturier, was born at Nivelles, in 
Brabant, and was still living in 1495. He founded the most 
ancient regular school of music in Italy, and was the author of 
the first musical dictionary ever published. 

Josquin Desprez who, also, was born in the province of Hain- 
ault, and was a pupil of Okeghem, enjoyed such great celebrity, 
that Italy, Germany, and France disputed with each other the 
honour of being his native country, a glory which has been indis- 
putably phew to belong to Belgium. This great musician went 
to Rome, and it was there that he gave his genius full play, and 
thence extended his reputation all over Europe. He afterwards 
visited the French court, where he obtained the appointment of 
first singer of Louis XII. After his death, a bust of him was 
placed in the church of St. Gudula, at Brussels, and an inscrip- 
tion consecrated to his memory. 

Louis Compére, Guillaume Crespel, and Pierre Delarue, all 
three Belgian musicians, joined Josquin in extending and con- 
solidating the reputation of the school of their native land. 

In the fifteenth century the ty artists still continued 
their glorious career, by instructing foreign musicians, and main- 
taining an incontestable superiority over other nations—a supe- 
riority to which even the Italians did homage, as we see by the 
following passage from the works of the celebrated Gyichardin, 
who expresses himself in these terms :— 

“The Flemish* are the true masters of music, and have restored 





* This denomination was, at that epoch, applied to all Belgians 
generally, 
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and brought it to a state of perfection; it comes so naturally to 
them, that both men and women sing in measure without having 
learnt to do so, and with much grace and melody. Those who 
unite bear Re ss pa are so reg ay a for singing, instru- 
mental playing, and composition, that they are e sought 
after, and to be found at ‘the courts of all Guutian Prine 

The composers born in Belgium who rendered their native 
country famous in the sixteenth century were Nicholas Gombert, 
matire de chapelle of the Emperor Charles V.; Jacques Arkadelt, 
singer at the Pontifical Chapel, Rome; Benoit Ducis, who 
settled eventually in Germany; Jean Richafort; Jacques Clé- 
ment, born in Brabant, and we in his turn, became maitre ds 
chapelle of Charles V.; Adrien Willaert, maitre de chapelle 
at the church of St, Mark, Venice, who founded in that city 
a school that was subsequently celebrated throughout Italy; 
a Bore, born at Malines in 1516, mattre de chapelle of the 
Duke of Farnese ; Thomas Crequillon, born in the neighbourhood 
of Ghent, about 1505, who was also mattre de chapelle of Charles 
V.; Gérard Dussaulx, born at Turnhout; Claude Lejeune, born 
at Valenciennes in 1528; Severin Cornet, born at Valenciennes 
and master of the singing boys of the cathedral of Preah 
Corneille Verdonck, born at Turnhout in 1561, who also set 
at Antwerp ; and Orland Lassus, better known at present as 
Roland de Lattre, born at Mons, in 1520, who was one of the 
greatest composers and most fertile geniuses of whom Belgium 
can boast. 

Philippe de Mons, who, after Roland de Lattre, his fellow- 
townsman, enjoyed the greatest reputation of any musician of 
his age, was mattre de cha of the Emperors Maximilian II. 
and Rudolph II.; Jean Pierre Swelinck, born at Deventer, 
about 1540, was the first — of his age and founder of the 
celebrated organ school of Germany ; Jaques de Wert, mattre de 
chapelle of Philippe II., was born at Ypres, about 1520 ; Claude 
Goudimel, believed by several authors to have been a Fleming, 
founded at Rome, in the sixteenth century, the famous school of 
music which produced so many celebrated and, among 
others, Palestrina. He was one of the Calvinists killed at Lyons, 
the 24th August, 1572, and thrown into the Rhone. 

All these celebrated Belgians prepared Italy, Germany, and 
— to profit subsequently by the fruits of their labours and 
studies. 

Burney, in his General History of Music, printed at London in 
1776, says that, in the sixteenth century, the most famous com- 
posers were Belgians, who spread themselves all over Europe, 
as the Italians, imitating their example, did at a subsequent 
period. He adds that it was the Belgians who taught all other 
nations the art of music. Z 

La Borde, a French writer, says that, before the time of 
Frangois I., music scarcely existed in France, and we know that 
the first orchestra introduced among our neighbours, during the 
reign of that monarch, was composed entirely of -_ 

us music was yet in its infancy among the French, lien it had 
already obtained a high degree of glory & Belgium; and such 
was the reputation of our school that the brothers’ Susato, 
Italians, resided first at Louvain, and afterwards at Antwerp, 
where they founded establishments destined exclusively to en- 
grave and print Belgian works of music. 

The political events which took place about the middle of the 
sixteenth century, insensibly brought about the destruction of tLe 





schools of music in our country. The rising of the nation against 
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he Jatter who in 1751, and died in 1819, composed 
ssid sua, A ae phi Sac 2 taper ich ig still 


sung. 
if we now come to the present age, we find gmang the most 
dominions. Ata latr period, the Low Countries were invaded | celebrated Belgian musicians: Jean Englebert Pauwels, who 
by Louis XIV., and, shortly afterwards, came the War of Suc- | was born at Brussels in 1768, and died in 1804. He contributed 
cession. These continual contests annihilated the flourishing | more than any person of his time to the development of musical 
school of Belgian music, and obliged our musicians, formefly so | art among us, both by his own works and as orchestral conductor, 
sought after abroad, to remain in their own country, where the | since he carried execution to a degree of perfection previously 
inhabitants, overwhelmed by all the evils attendant upon war, ; unknown in Belgium, and also as a performer of the first class 
could no longer furnish them with the resources they had en- | upon the violin. 
joyed in more tranquil and, consequently, happier times. Mees, of Brussels, who died at Warsaw in 1820. He sprang 
The taste for art was extinguished among us during these | from the lowest ranks, but became a very brilliant singer. 
hundred and fifty years of political commotion, and Italy and Ansiaux, of Huy, who died in 1826, and whom Grétry envied 
Germany, refusing the tribute they had paid for ages, seized, in | for his splendid Ze Dewm, performed several times at the Parisian 
their turn, the musical sceptre, and have retained it ever | Concerts Spirituels. 
since. Angelet, of Ghent, who was born in 1797, and died in 1829, 
One peculiarity connected with the musical history of our | a composer of the highest promise. 
country and the first period of our troubles, must not be passed Charles Warot, of Antwerp, whe died at Brussels in 1836, a 
over in silence. The insurrection against Philip IT. gave rise to | composer and violinist. 
Flemish songs, which have been preserved to the present day, Jules Godefroid, of Namur, who was born in 1811; and died 
They are contained in the Geuzenboekje, of which the late learned | in 1840; composer and harpist. 
J.F.Willems had a copy. Theyare distinguished for their energetic De Volder, of Antwerp, who was born in 1769, and died, at 
and biting versification, as well as the influence they exerted | Brussels, in 1841, organ-builder and composer. 








Philip II. gave birth to an obstinate struggle, which was pro- 
longed for eighty years. It was succeeded by the wars in Ger- 
many, especially the Thirty Years’ War, ge obliged most of 

the continental powers to take measures for the safety of their | 








over men’s minds. The tyranny of the Duke of Alba, the pro- Jean Frangois Tiby, of Louvain, who was born in 1772, and 
scriptions of the Council of Blood, the execution of the Counts | died in 1844; he was M. de Beriot’s first master. 
of ont and Horn, are, each in turn, held up in them to the Soetaert, of Oostkerke, a young composer of the greatest 


execration of the people. These songs inspired our forefathers | promise, cut off in the flower of his age, in 1845. 
with the love of country and the horror for blood, and may be Charles Lis, of Brussels, who died in 1845. He was the author 
considered as the Marseillaises of the time. of Portrait Charmant, once so popular. 

The sixteenth century gave birth, also, to the Netherlandish Alexandre Artot, of Brussels, who died in 1845, aged thirty ; 
national song, Gutllawme de Nassau, composed by Philippe de | a violinist of the first class. 

Marnix. Auguste Gaussoin, of Brussels, who died in 1846; musician 

In the seventeenth century we find Gaugeric de Ghersem, | and writer. 
and Dumont of Liege, the latter being considered by some bio- Jean Ancot, of Bruges, who died in 1848; professor of the 
graphers, and among others by Choron and Fayolle, as the first | violin and piano. 
musician who employed thorough bass. Van Campenhout, of Brussels, who died in 1848; singer and 

In the second half of the eighteenth century our compatriots | author of Za Brabangonne. 
were once more able to take their place in the first ranks. Corneille Vanderplancken, of Brussels, violinist; Duguet, of 

Gossec, who was born at Vergnies, a village of Hainault, in | Liege, composer and organist; Roucourt, of Brussels, professor 
1734, and died at Passy in 1829, rendered himself celebrated by | of singing, and one of the founders of the Conservatory; and 
the composition of several operas, among which are Philémon | Prume, of Stavelot, violinist; all four died in 1849. 
et Baucis, Les Pécheurs, Toinon et Toinette, and the choruses of | Martin J. Mengal, of Ghent, composer, and director of the 
Racine’s tragedy of Athalie, for which he rewrote the music. Conservatory ; he died in 1851. 

Lastly, Grétry, who was born at Liege in 1741, and died at Henéhenne, of Liege, flautist, and Charles Liéven Hanssens, 
Paris in 1813, was one of the most brilliant and fertile composers | of Ghent, composer and orchestral conductor, both of whom died 
melgum ever produced. His works are sufficiently known to | in 1852. 
render it unneccessary for us to recall them to our readers’ Baron de Lannoy, of Brussels, composer, who died at Vienna, 
minds. A statue has been erected to him in his native town, | in 1853. 
and France, his adopted country, still eagerly pays the most Egide Aerts, of Boom, flautist ; Demunck, violoncellist ; 
satisfactory homage to his memory by playing several of his | Charles Artot, kettledrummer, of Brussels; and Gildemyn, of 
Pperes.. . ; Bruges, organist and composer; the first died in 1853, and the 

To this brilliant list we will add: Gresnick, of Liege, who was | other three in 1854. 
born in 1752, and died, at Paris, in 1799. He composed the We have now arrived at our living composers, the list of whom 
music of more than twenty operas, most of which, says M. Fétis, | is neither less long nor less brilliant than the preceding. 
display taste and a certain melancholy grace. Messrs. Fétis and Denefve, of Mons; Grisar, Eykens, and the 

Pierre van Maldere, who was born, at Brussels, in 1724, and | Brothers Gregoir, of Antwerp; Charles Louis Hanssens, Louis 
died in 1768, composer and violinist, whose symphonies, written | Ermel, Limnander, and Gevaert, of Ghent; De Peellaert and 
before those of Haydn, enjoyed a high reputation. Busschop, of Bruges ; H. J. Mees, Snel, and Zerezo, of Brussels ; 

Boutmy, of Brussels, court organist of the King of Portugal, | Soubre, Ad. Samuel, Bovery, and Wanson, of Liege; and the 
at Lisbon. , Brothers De Burbure, of Termonde. 

Staes, of _Brussels, who was born in 1748, and died in 1809, Lastly, at what epoch was there ever such a galaxy of instru- 
leaving behind him several highly esteemed works. mentalists in Belgium as at present—some already celebrated, 
_ Pierre Verheyen, of Ghent, who was born in 1750, and died | and others possessed of real talent? Our only embarrassment 
in 1819, composer of sacred music. : arises from the profusion of names. We will, however, cite a 

Vanderhagen, of Antwerp, who was born in 1753, and died, at | few, at the risk of forgetting others not less worthy of being 
Paris, in 1822, a clarinettist and composer. ; mentioned: Messrs. De Bériot, Vieuxtemps, Lambert Massart, 
P Other Vandenbroeck, of Ypres, who was born in 1759, and | Léonard, Haumann, Wéry, Meerts, Amédée Dubois, the Brothers 

ied, at Paris, in 1882 ; cornist and composer. Terby, Tingry, and Robberechts, for the violin; Servais, Mon- 

_Pieltain, of Liege, who was born in 1754, and died in 1834; a | tigny, and Warot, for the violoncello; Godefroid, for the harp; 
violinist of the greatest merit. Mad. Pleyel, Messrs. De Fiennes, Mesmaeckers, Dupont, Solvay, 
™ Munzberger, of Brussels, who was born in 1769, and died, at | and Lucien Vieuxtemps, for the piano; Blaes, Wuille, Lambelée 

aris, in 1844; violoncellist. and Franck, for the clarionet; Demeur and Reichert for the 
The brothers Eugéne and Lambert Godecharle, of Brussels; | flute ; B. Fauconier, César Franck, and Lemmens for the organ ; 
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De Glymes, Masset, Goossens, Cornelis, Wicart, Carman, Zelger. 
and Mad. abel, for sing! <7 - ; ™ 

We see, therefore, that, in a musical point of view, as in so 
many others, the national genius has not degenerated, and we 
have good cause for being proud of the name of Belgians, 
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GERMAN THEATRES, 


Herr Von Kustyer, for many years the manager of the 
Theatres Royal, Berlin, has just published a book, und 
Handbuch der Theaterstatistik, from which we learn a great many 
interesting details concerning theatre statistics in Germany. 
The following list of the receipts and expenditure of thirty-two 
of the principal theatres (thirteen Theatres Royal or Hoftheater, 
and nineteen Stadtheater) will not be without interest for many 
of our readers :— 





Receipts. Expenditure, 
Thalers, halers, 
The Imperial Theatres of Vienna ., 
The Theatre Royal of Berlin 
Dresden 
Munich 
Hanover 
Stuttgart 
Karlsruhe ... 
Darmstadt ... 
Cassel bs 
Mannheim ,., 
eimar 
Schwerin... 
Brunswick .., 
* a Dessau van 
The Stadttheater of Leipsic ie 
The Vereinte Theater of Hamburgh* 
The Stadttheater of Frankfort —... 
Wiesbaden .., 
Breslau Mes 
Kénigsberg ... 
Cologne, Bonn* 
Aix-la-Chapelle oe 
Disseldorf, Wberfeld 
Magdeburg ... ors 
Posen pee 
Mayence __.., 
Nirnberg* 
Wiarzburg 
iga na 
Pesth (German)* 
Prague 
a oa Stettin*® 
From this we see that, in round numbers, the receipts of the 
above theatres amounted to about 2,003,500 thalers, and the 
expenditure to 3,060,000 thalers, that is to say, that the receipts 
were not 65 aad cent. on the expenses, In this list, no account 
is taken of free lighting, free rent, free wardrobe, etc., granted 
by Government or the municipal authorities of the various 
towns. The six theatres marked with a star, and whose 
receipts and expenditure are given as equal, are in an almost 
continual state of bankruptcy. 





Rorat Trauian Orgra.—The second opera to be produced 
this season will be Fidelio, in which Mdlle. Jenny Ney will 
make her first appearance. The cast will be strengthened by 
Madle. Marai, Signor Tamberlik, Herr Formes, ete. 

Rorat Orwra, Devry Layx.—Iit appears certain now, that the 
conductor for the ensuing season, which commences on Easter 
Monday, will be Mr. W. M. Balfe, the highly popular English 
com The on dit about engagements with Persiani and 
Tamburini has yet to be wines dnt 

Parisian Musica, Mems.—We learn from the Atheneum, 
that M. Biletta, the composer of White Magic, is engaged on a 
work for the Grand-Opéra of Paris; and that Herr Adolphe 

10n, who passed some seasons in London as a professor and 
accompanist, is at work for the Thédtre-Lyrique. 





TWO OPINIONS. 
(From the Spectator.) 


Ir is felt on all hands that the present conductor, Herr Wagner, 
gives a certain newness of character even to the orchestral works 
which are most familiar to us. This was strikingly exemplified in the 
ease of the overture to Der Freischiitz, which, though always heard 
with pleasure, has long since ceased to create any remarkable sensation. 
Now, however, a feeling of freshness was infused into it to which we 
had long been strangers; the audience were animated and excited by 
it as of old, and the sudden burst of applause which accompanied the 
final chord showed how much this had been the case. As testi- 
mony to the skill of the conductor could not have been given, and the 
effect is easily accounted for. The completeness with which the per- 
formers are “held in hand” by the conductor has always been a marked 
feature in German orchestra-playing. Under his bdton, the largest band 
is as easily swayed, as flexible, as readily accelerated, retarded, or 
hushed to the softest whisper, as the yarlarmene of a chamber quartet 
under the impulse of their leader. agner has already obtained this 
control over his band; a fact willingly admitted by the ablest of its 
members: and in this Freischiitz overture, which is a series of striking 
passages from the opera put together with marvellous felicity, Wagner 
gives every passage the same dramatic reading which it has in the opera 
itself. In directing the performance of Beethoven’s ChoralSymphony— 
the biggest of all his works—Wagner’s ability was equally conspicuous. 
There was not much novelty of reading, for the work had been care- 
fully studied by Costa, but there was greater softness and delicacy, 
and consequently greater variety and contrast, than we ever heard before 
in this symphony. A specimen of the new conductor’s quality as a 
composer was given by the production of some fragments from his o 
Lohengrin, now celebrated in Germany. It was not, however, a fair 
specimen ; and we doubt whether it is possible to give a fair specimen 
in aconcert room. Wagner is essentially a dramatic composer—his 
music is for the stage, and positively demands the stage. What we 
heard was different from what we had been led to expect: it was neither 
obscure nor extravagant ; it was broad, clear, and simple; conventional 
in its forms, and by no means new in its melodies ; but in richness and 
variety of orchestral colouring it resembled the music of Berlioz. En 
somme, Wagner’s character as a chef-d orchestre is settled; as a com- 
poser it is still sub judice. 


(From the Atheneum.) 


Painarmonic Socrety.—The Second Concert, comprising the 
overture to Der Freischiitz and Beethoven’s Choral Symphony, had 
possibly been arranged so as to give Herr Wagner full opportunity of 
displaying himself as a romantic conductor. It was to be perceived 
that the new comer’s predilections lean towards music alla fantasia, 
from his handling of the d4ton during the overture—which was excored— 
and the Symphony; and his reading may be credited with a certain 
coarse and overstrained enthusiasm. To impress this on the orchestra, 
that precision to which the band (with all its imperfections) had been 
wrought during later years, has been already sacrificed. A case of 
more discreditable scrambling through well-known music—period and 
place considered—is not in our recollection. The accompaniment, too, 
to Mendelssohn’s Violin Concerto, played by Mr. Blagrove, was 
pesitively bad, in spite of the affectation of care given by the with- 
drawal of the ripieni instruments from the solos. In the dashing dis- 
respect, however, with which this masterpiece of music was treated, 
Herr Wagner was self-consistent. He has, as a critic (unless we mistake) 
“finished up” Mendelssohn, having described him as a man “who, 
having nothing to say, said it elegantly.” As a transcendental con- 
ductor—having nothing to do with such music—he did that nothing 
with due bustle and pretension. ' . 

Besides appearing as conductor and critic on Monday evening, Herr 
Wagner also produced hi as a composer. Some ments from 
his last, and, we think, his best opera, were performed. On these we 
must dwell for a moment. The selection from Lohengrin consisted of— 
1st. An instrumental introduction, musically describing the Saint 
Graal, brought to this earth by a miraculous escort of angels ;— 
2nd. The bridal procession, when Lohengrin weds Alice of Brabant ;— 
8rd. The entr’acte to the third act (specified in our notice of the pro- 
duction of the opera at Weimar, Athen, No. 1194), and an epithala- 
mium. So far as we can recollect, these are about the only movements 
(belonging to Lohengrin, which is a long opera) in which there is even 
a pretext of melody,—as melody was understood before it was “ emanci- 
pated” by these men of the future, and its existence asserted to be 
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independent of form, rhythm, or beauty.* In No. 1 the idea, if idea 
it be, recalls a phrase used by Weber in EHuryanthe, and another by 
Halévy, in his Guido. This is dressed out by a division of the violins, 
and the employment of them at the altissimo notes of the scale, so as 
to produce an impression of singularity rather than sublimity. Thus 
also, M. Félicien David and (in his Aftila) Signor Verdi have 
described drawn effects by the orchestra; thus M. Jullien has, more 
than once, fitted out a sunrise, for one of his descriptive Quad- 
rilles, previously to the bursting out, in all their glory, of 
the orb of day and of the conductor’s luminous smile. Employing a 
like principle, it would not be difficult to paint a niglt-ricture or a 
descent of Proserpine into the lower regions, for any maestro who had 
courage to use the deepest notes of united viola and violoncelli for one 
hundred bars ;—but (as the Irish lady asked concerning the Zorso) 
““where are the features?” The name of the Saint Graal and the 
angels, nearly as good as “the mobled queen” in Hamlet, and the 
length of such an unrelieved piece of monotony apparently impressed a 
part of the audience with the idea that the introduction was celestial 
and new, and they applauded it accordingly. No. 2, to our thinking, 
which merited better favour, pleased less. In this wedding music, a 
certain dignity is to be recognised; though no tone of festivity, no 
bridal tone. Herr ‘Wagner has, nevertheless, tried as hard for musical 
climax as though he was one of the wicked effect-makers on whose de- 
struction he is bent—and to obtain it, he has used his voices as arbi- 
trarily as the most conventional copyist of the Rossinian crescendo, 
On what principle of dramatic truth are all the female singers kept still 
so long, when a bride is in the case, merely that they may bring up the 
cortége with a few bars at last—a sort of “trot for the avenue?’ And 
yet, somehow, the climax comes to nothing The magic cauldron bub- 
bles, but does not boil. The effect, to attain which the writer has 
stooped so low (trying him by his own canons), never arrives. In this 
music again, Herr Wagner’s acute fancies of scoring give the ear more 
pain than pleasure. No. 3, the entra’cte is (as we have heretofore 
said) the best page inthe opera—but the Epithalamium, as an accom- 
plished musician remarked to us, is as petty and pretty a tune of short 
phrases, as if M. Adam had flung it off for the opera-wedding of some 
Trianon Jocrisse with some Toinette of Marly. Dr. Liszt or Herr 
Wagner would be sadly puzzled to prove the propriety or truth of such 
a piece of common-place at nuptials so sublime, told by a poet so 
mystical in his meanings. It is true, that the episodical strophe 
sung by eight ladies “while the sumptuous robes of Lohengrin 
and Alice are taken off by their attendants,” is symphonized 
by certain pizzicati,—and these may possibly represent the withdrawal 
of the diamond pins; but as a whole, the chorus is small to silliness— 
one which, had it been presented at the Philharmonic Concert as an 
extract from some old-new opera by Ricci or Coppola, could hardly 
have been allowed to pass. Herr Wagner, however, in his common- 
places “ stands by his order.” Those who have abused the melodious 
school of musical thinkers have always recurred to rhythm and melody 
whenever they could—and in this recurrence have often taken refuge in 
frivolity or dryness. Except, in short, for the stir which has been made 
in the matter, and the empiricism with which the music was recom- 
mended in the programme, these specimens of “composition for the 
future” would hardly have been worth a line of analysis for 
any intrinsic novelty or merit they possess. Compared with 
outlines so Jean and with colours so exaggerated, what a treasury 
of rich, distinct, and various motivi seemed to be the Choral 
Symphony! There are thoughts, indeed!—there are melodies! 
—and it is because the first are so vigorous rd the second are 
so hauntingly sweet that the Symphony is accepted;—and not because 
of the novelties of form contained in it, since these are not happy,— 
and not because of its evidence of purpose, since it is manifest, from the 
printed analysis of the composer’s meaning (written by Herr Wagner in 
1846, and translated, and circulated on Monday evening), that there is 
no amount of solemn bombast or of sentimental nonsense which may not 
be imputed to poor Beethoven on the occasion by the initiated, who can 
see in the clouds “ whales or ouzels,” as their distempered fancy pleaseth, 








* That we may not be accused of caricaturing, when our purpose is 
to offer a fair picture, let us refer those who have any curiosity to ex- 
amine further to two separate Opera Airs (as they are called) from the 
series now in publication by Messrs. Ewer:—one, No. 4, “ Die Todes- 
ahnung,” from Tannhaiiser ; the other, No. 5, “Athmest du nicht 
mit mir, from Lohengrin. We have heard the former spoken of 
throughout “Young Germany” (Dr. Liszt has written of it) as some- 
thing equal to the best of Schubert’s Lieder,—that is, to Schubert's 
‘Ave Maria,” “ Stindchen,” “Ungeduld.” The pass at which tole- 
rance and partizanship can arrive can hardly be more instructively 
tested than by verifying such a comparison. 





PARIS. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 


Sriitt the same lack of news in the musical world of Paris, 
Everything is postponed until the Exhibition month, and the 
ublic are fed upon somewhat stale fare, while the managers are 
we. in peerares that which is to tickle the palates of those who 
pay, and to fill the pockets of those who receive. In addition to 
the numerous list of novelties which I transmitted to you last 
week, M. Gevaert, a Belgian composer, who obtained a fair 
share of success with Georgette and Le Billet de Marguerite, has 
written an opera entitled Le Revenant, which is accepted by the 
Opéra-Comique, and will be immediately put into rehearsal. 

At the Porte-St.-Martin, M. Magnet, author of the successful 
play of Le Conte de Lavernie, has dramatised another of his 
novels, La Belle Gabrielle, in which M. Fechter, late of the 
Vaudeville, and who gained so great a reputation by his acting 
in La Dame aux Camélias,will make his début at this theatre. 

At the Gymnase, Le Demi-Monde continues its successful 
course. The Emperor has made M. Alexandre Dumas (ils) a 

resent of two very a and valuable diamond studs, in return 
for the pleasure their Majesties had derived from the perform- 
of M. Dumas’ new play. 

M. Ponsard, the well-known dramatic author, has been elected 
a member of the Academy ; but it seems fated there shall always 
be a vacant chair. The very day after his election, intelligence 
was received of the death of M. Charles Lecratelle, the historian, 
who had been a member of the Academy for nearly half a cen- 
tury, having been elected in the year 1811. M. Emile Augier 
will now have another opportunity (the seventh or eighth) of 
trying his chance. 

There is still the same doubt and uncertainty as to Mdlle. 
Rachel and her final departure from the ThéAtre-Frangais. 
Meanwhile the war between the great tragedian and the Minister 
of State is carried on with unabated vigour. Mdlle. Rachel, in 
conjunction with many celebrated artistes, was desirous of giving 
a benefit for the Jewish charities of Paris, the performances to 
consist of one act of Athalie, one act of Esther, and Le Misan- 
thrope with Rachel as Céliméne. The Minister refused his 
sanction, and the performance could not take place. Made- 
moiselle Rachel in her turn refused to figure in the pro- 
gramme of a charitable performance, called Le Concert des 
Anges, in which Mad. Viardot, Mad. Cabel, and many other 
artists of celebrity took part, and persisted in her refusal not- 
withstanding that her presence was requested by a most exalted 
authority. Itis a pity the matter cannot be amicably arranged, 
but of this at present there seems to be little hope. = 

Among other novelties announced for the Exhibition is one 
which excites great interest and expectation. The King of Sar- 
dinia’s dramatic company, who are renowned in their art at 
Turin, will give twelve representations of Italian tragedy 
and comedy during the month of May. Signora Adelaide Ristori, 
who is ambidexter, a female Garrick, equally good in tragedy 
and comedy, is the most famous member of this troupe. The 
others are Rossi, Gattinelli, Belloti, Tesseo, Boccomini, and some 
of less repute. Among the plays to be performed are, the Mirra 
of Alfieri, Francesca di Rimini of Silvio Pellico, and the Locan- 
diera of Goldoni. It is the first visit of the Italian dramatic 
company to Paris, and I doubt not that actors, so celebrated, 
and plays so renowned, will be welcomed as they deserve. _ 

La Prosties of M. Clapisson (“of the Institute”) has just 
been produced in Brussels, where (although M. Clapisson is a 
Belgian) its success has been the reverse of encouraging. 
Before composing operas, M. Clapisson wrote charming 
romanzas and nocturnes, replete with taste, as well as 
choruses of novel and piquant description. If to ‘this 
facility for composing sselohion he had been able to add that of 
instrumentation, the lyric stage would have afforded him a 
aac career. Urged by his friends to aim at something 

yond a drawing-room reputation, and to raise his ambition to 
operatic success, M. Clapisson became a dramatic composer. 

e general expectation was not fulfilled, not that M. Clapisson 
showed himself wanting in means of execution, but scenic in- 
spiration altogether failed him ; such was the defect of his first 
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opera, not the fault of those which succeeded. The essential 
quality which did not belong to him by instinct, was not supplied 
him by experience. This has not prevented M. Clapisson from 
being elected a member of the “ Institute,” but it has con- 
siderably interfered with his success. Not one of his operas 
has been popular. In writing the music of La Promise, M. Cla- 
pisson has too well remembered that he was composing for an 
audience less ae its taste than that of the Opéra-Comique. 
To bring himself within the comprehension of the s tors of 
the Thé&tre-Lyrique, he has fallen into vulgarity. This not un- 
frequently happens to composers, who, not being naturally 
possessed of iis tness of style, endeavour to assume a free and 
easy gait. M. Auber makes himself intelligible to the most 
unskilled in music, his gay and lively airs are within the scope of 
every man’s understanding, buthe never oversteps the limit which 
divides the comic from the trivial. The secret of doing this M. 
Auber has not communicated to M. Clapisson. If I mistake not, 
this opinion is shared by the critics in London, in whose remarks 
upon La Promise last year it is impossible to deny that there 
was much truth, though the truths they contained were probably 
not very palatable to M. Clapisson and his friends. 








BERLIN. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 


Gravun’s Tod Jesu has been given with great success in the 
Domkirche, which was crammed to suffocation. The principal 

rts were sustained by Mdmes. Kister, Hahnemann, Herren 

antius, Krause, and Sabbath. The choruses were executed by 
members of the Singacademie. Herr Grell conducted, and the 
members of the royal orchestra lent their valuable aid. A few 
days ago, the pupils of the Joachimsthal'sches Gymnasium ex- 
ecuted Liwe’s oratorio of Huss, under the direction of Dr. 
Hahn. As this oratorio is not adapted for a church, and is 
rarely performed, the selection was very gratifying to the ad- 
mirers of the composer. The soli and choruses were effectively 
given, especially the “ ny oe chorus” and the conclusion, after 
the melody “ Eine feste Burg.” J. S. Bach’s Passionsmusih is 
announced for Good Friday. 

The sensation created by Miss Goddard among musicians and 
lovers of music is unexampled. People appear to talk of nothing 
else, except it be the isolation of Prussia os the Vienna con- 
ferences. Although it is now some time since she gave her 
second concert, the impression remains as vivid as ever. The 
press is unanimous in her praise. From a host of criticisms, I 
select at hazard the following, which, with those of Herr Rellstab 
and the others you have already received, will serve well to show 
how warmly the cs English artist is appreciated. 

The National Zeitung of the 25th ult., says : 

“The second concert given by Miss Goddard, on Wednesday, in the 
room of the Singacademie, attracted a very numerous audience. The 
great feature of the evening was Beethoven’s grandest and most diffi- 
cult sonata (in B flat, op..106), which had previously been considered 
impracticable, and at the bare mention of which all right-minded mu- 
sicians devoutly crossed themselves. For a long time, like the Ninth 
Symphony, it was regarded as the abortion of a shattered mind; the 
secluded maestro had rummaged up all kinds of eccentric ideas in his old 
age, and wishing to mystify the world, had written this wild strange- 
music, without a glimpse of common sense. We have now, by the study of 
Beethoven’s earlier productions, gradually progressed so far towards 
understanding his later works, as at least to recognise in the first three 
movements of the Sonata everlasting models of this kind of composition. 
The proportions which the first allegro attains are indescribably daring 
and grandiose Miss Goddard played the Sonata with asto- 
nishing wer, decision, and correctness. The execution of the con- 
cluding fugue, which had hitherto been hazarded in public by Liszt 
alone, in a technical point of view, the most difficult feat that can be 
attempted by a pianist, and the facility with which it was accomplished 
on this occasion, entitle the fair artist to one of the first places among 
the pianoforte aristocracy of the present day. The distinguishing qua- 
lities of her style are her quietude, clearness, and discreet moderation, in 
the greatest as well as smallest details. Miss Goddard is entirely free 
from the obtrusive tricks of virtuosi, and renders, simply and faithfully, 
without any outward fuss, the full intentions of the composer. 

“The whole concert produced an especially serious and edifying im- 





pression, modern show-pieces being completely excluded. In addition 
to Beethoven’s work, we had a very simple sonata by Mozart, for 
pianoforte and violin, and one of the early compositions of Mendels- 
sohn—namely, his fiery and imaginative quartet in B minor, for piano- 
forte and stringed instruments. The bénéficiaire, who was supported 
by Herren Ganz and Griinwald, was rewarded after each part with the 
most sincere marks of applause.” 

The following is the opinion of the critic who writes for the 
Berlinische Nachrichten von Staats-und Gelehrten Sachen, in the 
number of the 23rd ult. :-— 


“The concert which Miss Arabella Goddard gave on Wednesday, in 
the Singacademie, was most numerously attended. The great merit of 
the fair pianist’s style is already comme known. The union of such 
qualities as fulness and power of tone, the most blameless purity and 
certainty of technical execution, and quiet, calm conception, raises her 
to an equality with the first living pianists. In addition to this, she is 
so free from all the usual virtuoso-like vanity, that, as on this occasion, 
she entirely renounces the composition which pleases the Salons. It 
has scarcely ever happened before that a pianist who gave a concert 
selected so few of those ad captandum pieces which are favourites of 
the public, and afford an Mag Frc of displaying the art of execution 
in its most taking colours. Mendelssohn’s quartet in B minor (in which 
Herren M. and Ed Ganz, and Herr Griinwald, lent their valuable 
assistance), Mozart’s Sonata in B flat, for the pianoforte and violin, 
and Beethoven’s colossal Sonata in B flat, op. 106—these, and no 
more, comprised the fair artist’s programme. In the execution of 
Beethoven’s Sonata, the fourth movement of which especially contains 
almost insuperable difficulties, Miss Goddard proved herself an artist 
of the very first rank. Not a note was lost, and in no instance were 
the calm and certainty of her execution in the least disturbed. It is 
no easy matter even to understand the work. In the third and last 
movements Beethoven soars to regions whither it is difficult to follow 
him. It is a piece of daring, and a sacrifice of one’s self, to play such 
music in public; and so much greater, therefore, must we acknowledge 
the merit of the attempt when so eminently successful.” 


Miss Goddard has left Berlin, and has gone to — where 
she has, I hear, already announced a concert. She will not soon 
be forgotten in Berlin. 








VIENNA. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 


Since I last wrote Mad. Palm has appeared at the Imperial 
Operahouse as Valentine in Les Huguenots, and Antonina in 
Belisario, but without succeeding much better than on the two 
previous occasions.* 

The concert given by Herr Rubinstein in the rooms of the 
Musikverein was not well attended, but the few who were pre- 
sent seemed much pleased. The programme consisted entirely 
of Herr Rubinstein’s compositions. The Academie der Ton- 
kunst (the Academy of Music) gave its second public concert this 
year on the 23rd ult., a very short time after the first. The pro- 
gramme comprised no less than fifteen pieces. As examples of 
choral singing, for which the pupils are celebrated, we had two 
psalms by Lindpaintner, one for a soprano (solo) and chorus, and 
the other for an alto (solo) and chorus; two choruses y pe 
“Die Harmonil der Ehe” and “Beredsumkeit ;” a Jagd-Chor 
a chorus), for male voices, by Czerny ; a hymn for soprano 

solo) and chorus, by the Earl of Westmorland; and, lastly, 
“The Wanderer” and “Die Geister an Beethoven’s Grabe,” 
for two soprani, alto, bass, and female chorus. There was a 
variety of airs besides. As a matter of course we had a 
prodigy, Mdlle. Julia Swoboda, aged eight, a pupil of Mad. 
Capponi, which wonderful juvenile, or juvenile wonder, per- 
formed, with three other pupils of the same lady, the overtures 
to La Muette di Portici and Le Domino Noir, and other morgeaus, 
The public —— frantically—as was to be expected. Only 
eight years old! 

On the 24th ult., Mad. Anna Weiss gave her second concert, 
in the rooms of the Musikverein. She took part in Beethoven's 
trio in D, for piano, violin, and violoncello, besides performing a 
great variety of trumpery fantasias by Dr. Liszt, Sig. Fumigalli 





* This is odd, since very inferior singers to Mad. Palm have made a 
reputation in Vienna,—Ep, M@, W. 
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and other choice composers. Being encored in a bravura piece 
on the Prophéte, she played a trifling Mazurka of her own. Sig. 
Marchesi was the vocalist. 

On the 25th, the day of the Annunciation, the Mannergesang- 
verein gave—for the benefit of the Building Fund of St. Stephen’s 
church—a morning performance of Mendelssohn’s choruses to 
Gdipus in Colonnos, with connecting text by Herr Carl Rick. 
The execution of this noble music was highly praiseworthy, and 
the audience testified their satisfaction by loud and repeated 
applause. A miscellaneous concert, also for a charitable purpose, 
was given on the evening of the same day in the Karnthnerthor 
Theater. The programme contained, among other things, Weber’s 
“Jubel Overture,” Herr Richard Wagner’s “ Entre’acte” to 
Lohengrin, ete. 





ROTTERDAM. 
(From a Correspondent.) 
Rotterdam, April 2. 

ALLow me to congratulate you and the musical public of 
Britain on the escape which they have had from an attack of 
the Lind fever—more power to the contractile muscles of Mr. 
Mitchell’s right hand, he deserves well of his country. The poor 
Dutchmen have not been so fortunate, and the disease, adaptin 
itself to the circumstances of the clime and country, has whe 
the intermittent form. Jenny returns to enchant the public 
after Easter. I heard the Nightingale here the end of last 
month, and am still suffering therefrom. Burning with antici- 
pation, and fortified by a bottle of Rudesheimer, I braved the 
density of a Dutch fog and the opposition of a six-knot “stroom” 
from the capital of Zealand in a twelve-hours’ passage to Rot- 
terdam. It was Jenny’s second or third concert. The room, or 
Hall, by no means of the acoustic order by the way, was right 
well filled—about 1,500 people. The fair sex mustered very 
sparingly, while three-fourths of the lords of the creation dis- 
played those oriental features which so unerringly distinguish 
the children of Israel. After an overture by the orchestra, 
which by no means reminded me of that assemblage over which 
Costa presides, the folding-doors opened, and the fair Jenny 
tripped it right mincingly down the steps of the platform. “Ob 
die Wolke sie verhiille,” from Der Frevschiitz, was her first aria, 
and I was almost uncharitable enough to wish it her last. Alas! 
for my mal-organisation, it left a most painful impression upon 
me. Ye ee thought I, is this the world’s wonder? The great! 

he gifted! who combines the force of a Catalani with the fire of 
a Malibran, and the delicacy of a Sontag. An irritable German 
in my neighbourhood made use of strong expletives, and some- 
thing which would stand, translated in the vulgar—sold again, 
and lost your money. My impression was, take it for its worth, 
a voice of very small compass—no depth—the middle tones so 
veiled as to make me dread an attack of incipient deafness on 
my part; and of the upper notes, some so thready and uncon- 
genial, that they became painful when contrasted with the few 
round and full tones which accompanied them, and throughout 
the whole a coldness, an icy coldness, that makes me doubt 
whether the fair Jenny be not a crystallized Undine. In 
Undine’s case, matrimony endowed her with a heart, but I 
suspect that Jenney’s better half never possessed much himself. 
He endeavoured to act upon the public on the homeeopathic 
principle of “similia similibus curantur;’? the same 
chilliness pervaded his fingering which ran through 
her vocalisation, Can you wonder that the audience 
were cold. Beatrice di Tenda followed, as unhappily produced 
as Der Freischiitz, Her last aria was from the Zauberflite. This 
suited her better, and she also sang it better, and was rewarded 
with a modicum of applause, which induced her to re-favour us 
with a morgeau, The recall was a very guis-quis one, but let it 
pass—it served her turn. Her echo song closed the evening—a 
most unique performance, more worthy of M. Alexandre or 
Houdin, Kean might make a good harlequin, but would not 
like to found his reputation on the character. The movement 
of the head and body with which the illustrious Jenny perse- 
cuted the unfortunate echo from one corner of the building to 
another, involuntarily reminded me of a pet parrot of mine, who 
used to pride himself much on his perfection as “a waverer.” 





Forgive me if I have said anything unjust, and attribute it to 
the feelings of a désillusioné. Your orateur, Dr. Kist, of 
Utrecht, has given the public his opinion, in very unmistakeable 
terms, and winds up by presuming that too much warbling may 
have injured the voice of the Nightingale. He does not account 
for her coldness of tone and song. aps the severe winter! 
On dit, that when rehearsing Giovanni, under Spohr’s 
direction, at Cassel, the Doctor was more astounded than 
om to hear Miss Jenny commence a “tertz” too . The 
octor is a man of few words, and hinted that Mozart’s music 
did not admit of transposition; but an involuntary “Whew!” 
burst from the worthy artist’s lips when his fair débutante 
naively told him that she was not aware that she had sutig so 
low. Such things happen often enough with Italian singers, 
although they are rare with German artists. The reverse of 
this happened with Kuhr, in Frankfort. He was reheatsing 
Norma with a lady, and, astonished at her not singing when the 
orchestra commenced, he inquired the reason. “Your orchestra 
is half a note too high; have you t the music?” was 
the answer. The first violin laughed, and said, “The lady is 
right—she is accustomed to sing after the Leipsic tone.” Kuhr 
got the proper tone from Leipsic, and found that his orchestra 
was screwed up half a note too high. He will, I dare say, 
recollect all this, and forgive my retailing what I heard. 
Jenny complained at Amsterdam that the Dutch were so cold. 
“No enthusiasm—no ovation—no serenade,” quoth port. 
“Oh!” said S——, “you, want a serenade, do you? You 1 
have it,” and he touched the bell. “Tell the band not to qiapereg” 
and in five minutes they were on their way to the Serenade 
much against the will of the leader thereof, who felt his dignity 
considerably compromised on the occasion. _ This reminds me of 
an on dit of Dr. Liszt, when he and Rubini were starring it in 
Germany. Rubini was as careful of his coin as Dr. was 
eareless. In Bavaria they had been féted with earenesian and 
Liedertafels & Voutrance, but on leaving the Hote gy was 
furious at discovering sundry charges in the bill for the same. 
“What!” said he, ay thought these were given by the public; 
are we to pay for them?” “Oh!” quoth Liszt, “if it comes to 
that, make your mind easy—J or them.” Most of the artists 
have quitted Holland. The two Fernis still enchant te public 
by their delightful performance ; and Madle. Emilie Walter is 
giving a few farewell concerts at Utrecht, Leyden, and the Hague, 
previous to quitting for Italy, where she has to sing an 
ment of 40,000 fr., before going to Rio, where she is offered one 
of 75,000, and expenses paid. de Voss, the director of Felix 
Meritis, in talking to me lately as to the various artists who 
had visited Holland, said that he had been many years 
of that institution, and that the two voices which create 
the greatest sensation in Holland, within his recollection, were 
those of Herr Formes as basso, and of Madle, Emilie Walter 
as soprano. 








FOREIGN MISCELLANEOUS. a 
Naptes—(From a Correspondent).—Professor Ypelaite 
well known here as a composer of trios and quartets, rected 
the performance of his first quintet, on the 22nd of December,at 
the mansion of the Cavaliere Colonna, a munificent amateur of 


music and the fine arts. Signor Pappalardo has been gréatly 


extolled for this composition. In simplicity of style and clear- 
ness of instrumentation, it is affirmed, he evidently belongs to 
the school of Haydn. Still, he does not entirely disembarrass 
himself from the national feeling. He understands how to en- 
graft Italian melody on German harmony; and by this means 
aims at conciliating the learned and unlearned in the art. The 
performance attracted a large concourse of fashionables and the 
dilettantt of Naples, and was eminently successful. : 

Errurt.—Meyerbeer’s Etoile du Nord has been produced with great 
success. 

Mayenor.—The first representation of Z’Htoile du Nord is an- 
nounced for this week. 

Lzrrsic.—A new four-act romantic opera, entitled Der Erbe von 
Hoheneck will shortly be produced. The music is by Herr M. Hauser, 
and the libretto by Herr Hd. Devrient. 

Bromperc.—Herr von Bilow (pupil of Dr. Liszt 
in the Saal. der Loge, which was numerously atten 


ve a concert 
He played 
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Beethoven’s Sonata apassionata; Richard Wagner’s “Einzug der 
Giiste auf Wartburg,” transcribed by Dr. Liszt ; a Nocturne by Chopin ; 
a “Lied ohne Worte,” by Mendelssohn; and a Mazurka of his own. 
The audience were loud in their applause. 

Hanover.—Herr Marschner’s Hans Heiling went off with great 
éclat at the Opera. A laurel wreath, thrown to the composer by the 
hands of majesty itself, was his reward. 

Hampureu.—Feélicien David’s Désert was performed, on the 17th 
ult., for the benefit of the Pestalozzi Stiftung. 

FRANKFORT-ON-THS-Matne.—Herr Damcke, from St. Petersburgh, 
has been lecturing on the history of music from the beginning of the 
Christian era down to the present day. 


PROVINCIAL. 

Lereps.—A new. organ, built by Mr. William Holt, of this 
town, has been opened for public service in the Independent 
Chapel, Lister Hills. This chapel was originally founded, and 
the greater amount of the cost of its erection defrayed, by Alder- 
man Smith, to whom the congregation are now indebted for the 
new organ. The screen, fronted with mahogany, is in the pointed 
style of gothic architecture. Mr, Holt himself presided on the 
occasion, and had every reason to be satisfied with his workman- 
ship. The services in the chapel were prefaced by a tea-party 
in the School-room, at which several ministers of the town were 
present. In the course of the evening a paper on Sacred Music 
and Congregational Psalmody was read by the Rev. H. R. Rey- 
nolds, of Leeds. The pastor of the chapel, and the Rev. J. R. 
Campbell, M.A., of Edinburgh, took part in the proceedings. 
On ef the anniversary sermons were preached by the Rev. 
D. E. Ford, of Manchester, after which collections were made.— 
Leeds Times, 31st March. 

BricHton.—At the last concert of the Amateur Symphony 
Society on Thursday evening, in the Pavilion, the programme 
contained among other things Mozart’s Symphony No. 1, and the 
overture to the Caliph of Bagdad. In the Symphony the 
orchestra showed a marked improvement over last season. The 
Caliph of Bagdad, though old, is a favourite ; but the time at 
which it was taken was too quick for an amateur orchestra. Mr. 
Rivers sang twice ; and in an air of Meyerbeer’s was encored. 
This was also his best effect, and he should have repeated it 
instead of substituting a vapid sentimental ballad. 

Beethoven’s overture to Prometheus was very well played. 
Mr. Oury was the conductor, as usual. The room was ex- 
ceedingly well filled ; indeed, it was the best attendance of the 
season. 

MancuHesterR.—The benefit on behalf of Mr. Rogerson, drew 
a large audience to the Theatre Royal on Monday evening. 
Mesdames Armstrong, Winterbottom, W. H. Flinn; Messrs. 
Perring, Slater, Guilmette, Delavanti, Signor Paltoni, with the 
Lancashire Choral Union (under the direction of Mr. Newall), 
were the vocalists; Mad. Arnati Collins, Messrs. C. A. Seymour, 
Thorley, J. T. Harris, Andrews, and his three sons, the solo 
instrumentalists. The orchestra of the theatre, under the able 
direction of Mr. Loder, also assisted, and Mr. D. W. Banks con- 
ducted. The Choral Union also undertook to add to the pieces 
assigned to them. Previous to the commencement of the concert, 
the honorary secretary, Mr. John Curtis, delivered an address, 
written by Mr. Charles Swain. The receipts of the evening, we 
understand, were £85; a sum which will leave, after all ex- 
penses, about £50. 

CxoruttTon-on-Meptocx.— A family concert, given by Mr. 
Richard Andrews and three of his sons, drew a well-filled room 
at the Town Hall, on Friday evening last. 

















Dramatic Gossip.—At the Standard Theatre, Miss Glynn is 
continuing her performances to crowded houses nightly. Her 
latest achievement has been in Webster’s horrible tragedy, 
The Duchess of Malfi, modernised by Mr. Horne, in which she 
pores the Duchess with great effect. Miss Glynn was supported 

y Mr. Marston (the other reigning star of the East), as the 
Duke, and Mr, Bradshaw, as Batsola— At Astley’s, the revival 
of Timour the Tartar, produced forty years ago at Covent Garden, 
has been very attractive, and the elephants continue their extra- 
ordinary performances.— Mr. William Wallack has sublet the 
Marylebone Theatre from Easter Monday to the 2nd of June, 





Mr. Attcrorr’s Concert.—Mr. Allcroft’s second ‘‘Musical 
Festival” came off on Monday night, at the Lyceum Theatre, 
The “artists” numbered some five-and-twenty, without in- 
eluding Messrs. Distin, Sons, and Herr Kurutz, the Chan- 
teurs Montagnards, a tolerably numerous orchestra, four 
conductors and a leader. A Miss Mason, and a Signor 
Raffaelo Palmerini, “from the theatres Reali Milano, Roma, 
Napoli,” ete., were novelties; and Herr Formes made “his 
first appearance this season.” The concert commenced at seven ; 
but when it ended we have no idea. At eleven there were 
yet four pieces in the first-part to be executed. The length of 
the programme might have been almost endurable had the 
audience been less exacting. We might have pardoned the en- 
cores awarded to Mr. Sims Reeves and Herr Formes ; but when 
the audience became indiscriminate in their approval, and wanted 
to encore what was unworthy of being heard even once, it was 
enough to make the judicious grieve and the patient weary. In- 
stead of repeating “The Pilgrim of Love,” Mr. Sims Reeves 
substituted “My Pretty Jane,” which created the usual impres- 
sion. In place of the Swiss tune, “All lonely now my flocks I 
tend,” Mad. Thillon favoured the audience with her much-used 
“Minnie,” and instead of a new ballad of Mr. Linley, her favourite 
“Say yes, Pussy.” Herr Formes was encored in “Pour fuir son 
souvenir,” from Z’ Etoile du Nord, but having left for St. Martin’s 
Hall, to sing for Mr, Alfred Mellon, the demand was not acceded 
to. Miss Rebecca Issacs, in Mr. G. Linley’s ballad, “ Laddie,” 
which she gave with much archness of expression, was also 
unanimously encored. On the other hand, among the performers 
who merited but did not obtain encores, were Mrs. Sims Reeves 


‘in “Robert, toi que j’aime ;’ Mad. Clara Novello in a pretty and 


characteristic song by Mr. Frank Mori, called “The Vivandiére ;” 
Miss Messent in a ballad by the same composer; Mr. Lazarus in 
a fantasia on the clarinet, aud Herr Ernst in Mayseder’s Varia- 
tions Brillantes, with his own extraordinary Cadenza. This last 
display was little short of prodigious. Mr. Augustus Braham 
sang, with excellent effect, his glorious old father’s last song, 
“Never Despair,” which is instinct with the ancient fire and well- 
marked phraseology. 

A list of the vocalists and the By sung and played would 
take up a column; but as it would not be likely to entertain our 
readers, we must end by saying that the house was crowded in 
every department, including even the greater portion of the 
stage, which, as before, was railed off to se te the performers 
from the audience; that everybody seemed pleased with every- 
thing, and never complained of having too much; and that the 
names of the four conductors were Messrs. J. H. Tully, J. G. 
Callcott, Wilhelm Ganz, and Meyer Lutz. 

M. ALexANDRE Brutet’s ChassicAL Pranororte PERFORM- 
ANCES.—The second came off on hs Fie ~ (the 30th ult). The 
programme was full of interest. . Billet began with the 
sonata in F, by Mad. Paradies, a Viennese lady, celebrated, at 
the end of the last century, as a pianist and composer. Marie 
Therese Paradies composed several operas, which werereceived 
at Vienna with great favour. Her works for the piano- 
forte—or more properly, clavichord—were principally. con- 
fined to sonatas, of which she wrote fourteen. The sonata in 
F was a highly interesting example of a style of composition 
which essentially belonged to the period at which it was written. 
Mad. Paradies,in manner and treatment, resembled Scarlatti. The 
Suite de Piéces, of Hindel—No. 8 in F minor—which came next, 
was greatly admired by the audience, and applauded throughout. 
In the Gigue, more especially, M. Billet was overwhelmed with 
“bravos.” Mendelssohn’s Paina in F sharp minor—dedicated 
to Moscheles—was better suited to show the vigorous and 
masterly execution of the player. It was admirably performed, 
and the Finale Presto—“caviare” to the majority of pianists— 
unanimously encored. Woelfi's Fugue and Sonata, in C minor, 
Op. 25, was M. Billet’s next essay. This sonata is the best 
known and most admired of all the composer’s works for 
the pianoforte. The Fugue is very fine, and indicates 
great contrapuntal knowledge; but we_ prefer the other 
movements of the regular sonata. Hardly any perfor- 
mance of the evening was more creditable to the pianist 
than this. Although the Fugue and Allegro were more 
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calculated to show his command of the instrument, the 
Allegretto obtained the largest share of sympathy from the 
audience. M. Billet terminated his performances with three 
morceaur—“ Impromptu en forme d’Etude,” composed by him- 
self; “Taiaut,” Chasse, E flat, by Fumagalli; and Thalberg’s 
Andante et Etude in A minor. Miss Julia Bleaden varied the 
performances with two songs—Nini’s recitative and air, “Oh! 
qual silenzio,” and Haas’s Tyrolienne, “Through meadows 
green,” in which she was encored. The third and last perform- 
ance is announced for Friday, April 13th. 


NOTICE. 


ADVERTISEMENTS.—Jt is necessary to inform advertisers that we 
cannot undertake to extract advertisements ourselves, for inser- 
tion, oe other papers. - Whatever advertisements are intended 
Sor the MusicaL Wort must be sent to the Office by the proper 
authorities or their agents. This will render all soiakes um- 
possible for the future. 

In accordance with a new Postal Regulation, it is absolutely 
necessary that all copies of Tue Musican Wor tp, transmitted 
through the post, should be folded so as to expose to view the red 
stamp. 
is vores that all letters and papers for the Editor be addressed 
to the Editor of the Musical World, 28, Holles Street ; and all 
business communications to the Publishers, at the same address. 

CoRRESPONDENTS are requested to write on one side of the paper 
only, as writing on both sides necessitates a great deal of trouble 
in the printing. 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


ApaLcisa.—WNo fee is required. The Musica Wortp does not 
transact business in that way. Our fair correspondent shall 
receive due attention. 

J. S. (Lewisham).—There is no regular depot in London, but it 
can be obtained through any of the foreign music-sellers, 
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Mr. Epmunp Curpp has been dismissed from the Queen's 
band. This arbitrary proceeding has astonished every one, 
and henceforth no member can feel comfortable in his place. 
The explanation given by Colonel Phipps was: that, in conse- 
quence of the publication of a letter signed “Truth,” which 
appeared in the Musical World on Saturday, January 20, 
and of another letter, signed by Mr. Edmund Chipp himself 
(February 3), in which that gentleman denies the authorship 
of the first, his services would no longer be required. 

It becomes our duty to repeat here what we declared in 
obedience to Mr. Chipp’s urgent request, as embodied in his 
communication of February 3, that he was not the author of 
the letter signed “Truth ;” that he knew nothing whatever 
about that or any other letter on the subject ; that he had, 
on no occasion whatever, been in correspondence, either on 
paper or otherwise, with this journal; and that, until the 
reception of the letter to which his name was affixed, we 
had never seen his hand-writing. These are facts which we 
shall be happy to reiterate, vivd voce, to any one who may 
have authority in the matter, or isdesirous that Mr. Chipp 
should receive strict justice at the hands of Her Majesty, and 
not be punished for a transaction with which he had no more 
to do than Mr. Anderson, or Col. Phipps himself. From all 
we have learnt, Mr. Chipp has discharged his duties, as 
Musician in Ordinary to Her Majesty, and Member of Her 
Majesty’s Private Band, with the utmost zeal and punctuality 
for a great number of years. His eminent talent as a musician 
is unanimously acknowledged in the profession, and his con- 





duct asa gentleman, both in public and private life we have 
every reason to believe beyond reproach—in short, an 
example. We feel quite convinced that Her Majesty and 
the Prince Consort, who are renowned for their social virtues 
and personal amiability, would on no account sanction a 
palpable injustice towards one of their household, who has 
served them long, ably, and with true fidelity. That Mr. 
Edmund Chipp has done this is notorious; and it seems 
utterly impossible that his dismissal from the private band 
should be confirmed by those illustrious individuals. Mr. 
Chipp is cashiered on suspicion of having written a letter, of 
which he absolutely knew nothing. Nay more, we are able 
to show that, until long after the publication of his own 
letter, in which he demands, as an act of justice, that we 
shall formally absolve him from the suspicion of having been 
the author of the communication signed “Truth,” he was 
utterly ignorant in whose hands the Editorship of the 
Musical World was vested, 

As many of our readers may have overlooked the letter of 
“Truth,” or have forgotten what was the subject of it, 
we think it advisable, having taken up the discussion, to 
reprint it from our impression of Jan. 20. 


“HER MAJESTY’S PRIVATE BAND. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 


Srr,—It gave me much satisfaction to read the very just and true 
statement made in the letter of “A Chorus Singer,” inserted in your 
valuable journal of last Saturday. 

It is a matter of much regret that there should be only too true a 
cause for such remarks, ; 

There is one mistake I consider you have fallen into in your clever 
leader on the same subject, which, when you know the truth (and that 
can easily be discovered by inquiry), you will at some future time 
rectify. In speaking of the pay of the private band, you call it 
“liberal.” Now the salary of either Mr. or Mrs. Anderson may be 
“liberal” —for that is a point not open to public inquiry, and that 
Her Majesty is led to believe that al/ the members of the Private 
Band are “liberally” [paid, I have no doubt whatever. But T think, 
when you are told that the principal part of the members only receive 
£80 or £100 per annum, and that they are required for that sum to be 
always in readiness to fulfil Her Majesty’s commands, to the loss of all 
other engagements which they may by chance make; and that they are 
taken from their houses in town for the greater part of the winter to 
Windsor, without any further allowance being made them for increased 
expenses attending the. having to keep up a second place of residence, 
I do not think you can, in justice to that part of the musical profession, 
make use of the term “ liberal” as regards their salary. 

There are many more arrangements seopeneng the Private Band of 
Her Majesty Queen Victoria, which ought—and I trust will—meet with 
exposure before long; exposures which may possibly, nay, I believe 
will, astonish Her Gracious Majesty as much as any of her musical 
subjects. I remain, sir, yours obediently, TRUTH. 


The suspicions to which the above gave rise, and the even- 
tualities that threatened to follow their possible corrobora- 
tion, no doubt induced Mr. Chipp to address a letter to 
the Editor of the Musical World, with the laudable object of 
exonerating himself. This letter it is well to reproduce, as 
a pendant to the other. 


HER MAJESTY’S PRIVATE BAND. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 


Srr,—You will I hope excuse my trespassing upon your valuable 
space; but, in consequence of the appearance of a letter in the Musical 
World of the 20th inst., signed “ Truth” (a letter which all acquainted 
with the facts must acknowledge merited its signature), Mr. Anderson 
has, in his endeavour to find out the author, thought fit to rest his sus- 
picions upon me, and to accuse me to others of being the writer; 
resting his suspicions upon an assumed similarity of remarks in that 
letter and certain remarks contained in a private correspondence which 
took place between us last autumn relative to professional affaire. That 
correspondence I must, if necessary for my own exoneration, make 
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public; since, if uncontradicted, Mr. Anderson’s present declarations 
amount to a direct attack upon my character. 

Mr. Anderson threatens that if the letter in your Journal should be 
traced to myself or any member of H. M.’s P. B., he (Mr. Anderson) 
shall immediately give orders that such person is refused further admit- 
tance into the Queen’s Palace. Whether such an extent of power is 
veated in the office Mr. A. occupies I know not; but, from the tone in 
which the threat was conveyed, I have no reason to doubt his inclina- 
tion to put it into execution. Therefore, as an act of courtesy no less 
than of justice, I trust you will kindly insert this note, and deny (as 
you have the power of doing) that I have ever had communication 
with your Journal previous to this date. 

T an, Sir, 
Your obliged servant, 
Epmuxp Cuiprp. 
Musician in Ordinary to Her Majesty, 
and Member of Her Majesty's Private 

Band.” 

[Mr. Chipp speaks literally the fact. Not merely has he 
never had any previous communication with this Journal, but 
we never even saw his hand-writing until now. Itis, therefore, 
scarcely requisite to add that he is not the author of the letter 
signed “Truth.”—Ep. Mf. W.] 

The assurance we gave then we repeat emphatically here. 
Mr. Chipp is wholly innocent. The writer of the letter 
signed “ Truth” enclosed his name and address (which we 
have still in our possession), in deference to a rule enforced 
by all respectable journals—since, where mutual good faith 
is established, the chances of imposition are greatly diminished 
if not altogether disposed of. We have no right, and indeed 
no desire, to disclose the names of any of our correspondents 
who may honour us with their confidence, unless we are led 
to believe that. they have deceived or attempted to deceive 
us, which in the present case is out of the question. 

Just now we must quit the subject ; but in the meantime 
our columns are open to Mr. Edmund Chipp, or to Mr. 
Anderson, or to any one who may feel aggrieved. Our ob- 
ject is to elicit truth, and, as the conductors of a journal 
devoted to the interests of music, protect, to the 
best of our ability, the just claims of its profes- 
sors. We have no prejudice one way or the other, 
no ill feeling against any one; but we entertain a strong 
and honest disinclination against allowing any act of 
injustice to be committed, upon which, as musical journal- 
ists, it is our duty and our right to comment. For these 
reasons we shall return to the subject, and “ report progress” 
to our readers, being intimately persuaded that Her Majesty 
the Queen, and H.R.H. Prince Albert, will not give their 
countenance to an act which robs a deserving servant of his 
means of existence, and condemns an innocent man to a 
severe and unmerited punishment ; perhaps, indeed—who 
knows !—consigns him to ruin and his family to want. 
Mr. Chipp’s only crime has been a wish to absolve himself 
from an unwarranted suspicion. We were happily able to 
effect so much in his behalf ; he appealed to us in a straight- 
forward manner, and we did it. He may console himself 
with the reflection that his honour is untouched, although 
his position and livelihood may be perilled. Should his dis- 
missal be confirmed, which again we declare to be impossible, 
-: is not for us, but for his own legal adviser, to tender him 

vice, 


January 30th, 1855. 








TE prospectus for the ninth season of the Royal Italian 
Opera contains some matter for speculation. The first thing 
likely to engage attention is the tardiness of its appearance. 
The 10th of April is the day announced for the opening—a 
date unusually far advanced in the year. Old frequenters 
of the Opera will remember with regret the achievements 





of the ante-Easter season, when the King’s Theatre com- 
menced its season as early as the first week in February, 
with some of its most famous singers, and with novelties 
to which the management looked for enduring success. 
Year after year, the opening was deferred to a later period, 
until at length the performances before Easter were re- 
garded merely as a sort of preamble to the regular season. 
To account for this gradual change is not easy. Something 
may be attributed to the movements of Parliament, which 
began to sit later and later every year, until recently, when 
critical events summoned both Houses as early as November. 
We are inclined to think, however, that the principal cause 
was that the best singers were always engaged during the 
spring at the Italian theatres of Paris and St. Petersburgh, 
which precluded their appearing in London until after 
Easter. The establishment of Italian opera in the capital of 
Russia is comparatively of modern date. Since Rubini 
undertook the management, it has been the aim of each 
successive director to secure the most celebrated artists for 
the favourite Court theatre. At the Italiens, in Paris, 
nothing short of the highest talent is tolerated, and the 
merits of new singers may be tested by the reception ac- . 
corded them in the Place-Ventadour. A plainer and more 
evident reason, however, may be assigned for the late open- 
ing of the Royal Italian Opera this year. The subscription 
must have suffered materially through the absence of so 
many habitués in the Crimea, and the sad deprivations which 
have placed a host of families in mourning. Taking this 
into consideration, the directors have acted wisely, we think, 
in making the season as brief as possible. If its attractions 
rival its brevity, there will be no cause for grumbling. 

The prospectus is less replete with interest than usual. 
Mad. Grisi’s secession will be severely felt ; Mdlle. Sophie 
Cruvelli cannot come; and, unless Mdlle. Jenny Ney, the 
new prima donna, should surpass expectation, subscribers 
will have to put up with the loss of Norma, Lucrezia Borgia, 
Semiramide, La Favorita, Ernani, Fidelio, Anna Bolena, and 
other operas, in which those two dramatic singers were un- 
rivalled. To atone for the absence of old friends, novelties 
are promised, which may serve, at least, to close the lips of 
discontent, if not entirely make amends for what is gone. 
Great stress is laid on the production of Meyerbeer’s Ltoile 
du Nord. “It would be difficult,” says the prospectus, “to 
express the great gratification which the directors feel (a 
sentiment which will, doubtless, be shared by the musical 
public in general), in being able to announce that they have 
entered into arrangements with that illustrious maesiro, 
M. Meyerbeer, for the performance of his last new opera, 
L’ Etoile du Nord, a work the success of which most certainly 
finds no parallel in the annals of the lyric drama.” With- 
out believing, with the directors, that Meyerbeer’s last 
opera has achieved “a success which finds no parallel,” since 
M. Meyerbeer has furnished parallels himself, the Htoile du 
Nord is the “great fact” of the prospectus, and is likely to 
make amends for many deficiencies. Its production will 
tax the whole resources of the theatre. Mdlle. Jenny Ney 
—a German prima donna of reputation—is engaged for the 
part of Catherine; while the cast otherwise will include the 
names of Mdlle. Marai, Sig. Gardoni, Sig. Lablache, and 
Herr Formes. M. Meyerbeer’s sanction has been accorded, 
in consequence of the efficient manner in which it will be 
put on the stage; and furthermore, it is hinted that the 
composer himself may “personally superintend” the per- 
formances. To conclude, “M. Meyerbeer has composed, 
expressly for the Royal Italian Opera, on poetry written 
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expressly by M. Scribe, entirely new recitatives, and has 
added three pieces to the original score.” These last may 
be the same already interpolated at Dresden, some weeks 
past. We have only one doubt on this head. The opera is 
already too long; and the change of the dialogue into reci- 
tative, together with the addition of three pieces, adds still 
farther to its length. Now “longer than too long” would 
be hardly advisable at a theatre where Guillawme Tell, the 
Huguenots, the Prophéte, and Robert le Diable, with all their 
manifold beauties, have tried the patience of the audience. 
Nor, if the new pieces are displays for particular singers, 
will that mend the matter. 

The second promised novelty is [7 Trovatore—the last 
opera but one of Signor Verdi, and considered by many his 
best. The success of J/ T'rovatore at the, Italiens in Paris 
warranted its production here. A third opera, “from the 
classical répertoire,” is mysteriously suggested. 

The company, though deprived of Mad. Grisi and Malle. 
Sophie Cruvelli, is strong. At the head of the soprani 
stands Mad. Angelina Bosio, an incomparable singer in her 
line, and a great favourite. Mad. Bosio, we presume, must 
be regarded as prima donna assoluta. Of Mdlle. Jenny Ney, 
we only know that she is a dramatic singer of high repute at 
Dresden and Vienna. Her specialty is the same as that of 
Mad. Grisi. The re-engagement of Mdlle. Marai will be 
accepted with pleasure; nor will that of the gentle Mdlle. 
Albini give pain to any one. Although Mad. Viardot 
appears in the list of soprani, she might as well be 
classed with the contralti, since she is to appear in J] Tro- 
vatore, as Azucena, the gipsey, in which part—a contralto— 
she succeeded Mad. Borghi-Mamo at the Italiens. With 
Mad. Viardot we may reckon upon the Prophéte, the Hu- 
guenots, and Otello, if not Cenerentola, which, with Signors 
Gardoni, Ronconi, and Lablache, as the Prince, Dandini and 
the Baron, would offer a very attractive cast. It is more 
likely, however, that Mad. Viardot is destined for the 
“ classical” opera alluded to. 

Mad. Nantier Didiée remains sole contralto. Useful and 
painstaking for general business, a better could hardly have 
been selected. Mdlle. Bellini is the seconda donna. 

The tenors would show as powerful as ever, but that Sig. 
Mario is only engaged “for a limited number of nights.” The 
list is even stronger than ever, since to Signors Mario and 
Tamberlik is added Signor Gardoni, who will make his first 
appearance at the Royal Italian Opera. The others are Sig. 
Luchesi, a thorough artist, Sig. Albicini, a new importation, 
Sig. Soldi, the vociferous, and Sig. Luigi Mei. 

The barytones are Signors Ronconi and Graziani. The 
first is one of the mainstays of the establishment. Of Signor 
Graziani we hear good reports. A barytone of the Tambu- 
rini school is needed, if only for those mines of wealth, Don 
Giovanni and Le Nozze di Figaro. The Directors allude hope- 
fully to Signor Graziani. We trust their expectations may 
be realized. 

The bassi profondi are headed by Signor Lablache and 
Herr Formes, names that speak for themselves. The return 
of Herr Formes to his old post is matter for congratulation. 
The others are M. Zelger, Signors Tagliafico, Polonini, and 
Gregorio. The first three were indispensable. 

We are glad to learn that the orchestra and chorus is to 
be “on the usual scale of efficiency,” and that Mr. Costa, 
about whose re-appearance some doubt had been expressed, 
is again “director of the music, composer, and conductor.” 
The military band remains under the superintendence of Mr. 
Godfrey. 





The ballet exhibits signs of new life. Mdlle. Fanny 
Cerito will make “ her first appearance at the Royal. Italian 
Opera”—a welcome and significant fact. The list of prinvipal 
dancers comprises the names of Mdlles. Esper, Leblond, 
Kolembert, Battalini, etc. M. Desplaces is once more ballet- 
master, and Mr. W. Payne at the head of the “ grotesque” 
department. 

Old places are filled with old hands. Mr. A. Harris re- 
appears as stage-manager,—with whose business no one is more 
thoroughly acquainted, Mr. Beverley as scenic artist, Sig. 
Panizza as maestro al piano and ballet-composer, Mr. Smith- 
son as chorus master, Signor Monterasi as prompter, and 
Signor Maggioni as poet ; and we suppose, though it is not 
mentioned, Mr. Alfred Mellon as leader of the ballet. 

The theatre is announced to open on Tuesday, which 
Tuesday will probably be Thursday, if not Saturday. The 
name of the opera is not disclosed; that must depend on the 
arrival of the artists. That the season may be prosperous, 
we hope; that the Directors have done their best, all eon- 
sidered, we believe ; and that Italian Opera may advance.a 
step in the season, 1855, we shall be glad to have to record, 
after the 10th of August, on which day, we understand, the 
Royal Italian Opera is to close. 


a well known signature has 





A CorRESPONDENF with 


addressed a letter to the office of the Musical World, which 
we think of sufficient interest and importance to merit a 
place in our leading columns. 


To the Editor of the Musical World. 


I read with much satisfaction your leader of last 
Saturday on the subject of Her Majesty’s Private Band. You 
are wrong, however, in some trifling particulars, while others 
are set forth incompletely. As I am in a position to do so, 
allow me to correct you. 

M. Sainton (solo violin) receives 110 guineas annually, it is 
true; but you should have stated that the surplus (not super- 
fluous) 10 guineas are in consideration for instruments and 
repairs of instruments. 

The salary of Mr. Betts (second violin) is £90—not £80. 

The first clarinet, Mr. Williams (ex-leader of the band), 
also receives ten guineas for instruments and repairs. 

You are unacquainted with the name of “the other 
tenor.” No wonder, there is no other. Mr. Hill stands 
alone “ in his glory.” 

Mr. Egerton, senior (second clarinet), an old member of 
the band, is paid, not £100, but £130—the highest salary. 

Mr. Larkin (second bassoon) is paid only £80, on account 
of “ privileges,” which no doubt bring him in £50 more. 
I hope so. 

The supper-fee of 1s. 6d. a-head, for each performance, 
you say, “is put into the hands of the musicians” after the 
concert. No such thing. It is paid quarterly, with their 
salaries, according to the number of attendances. 

“ Musician in Ordinary to Her Majesty” is one thing ; 
“ Member of Her Majesty's Private Band” is another. They 
are distinct offices, and have distinet duties. Every “ Musi- 
cian in Ordinary,” or “ Member of the State Band,” is entitled 
to £45 a-year. It should be a band of wind-instruments, 
should perform at coronations, and, I believe, but am 
not sure, at other grand national solemnities. Thus, you 
perceive, it is a sinecure, and like all-sinecures, may be 
“jobbed” conveniently. The only “Member of the Queen's 
Private Band,” being a “Musician in Ordinary,” who gets 


Sir, 
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the £45 from the Privy Purse—or, at least, who is known 
to receive it—is Mr. George Hardy (horn), who obtains this 
and the £130 besides. His appointment is, therefore, an 
enviable one—just £175 a-year. How this State Band is 
now composed, and who are the actual “Musicians in Ordi- 
nary,” I cannot inform you. Nor can any one else. I, for 
one, would rather not hear them play, if I were offered the 
alternative. ‘ 

Mr. Edmund has been dismissed from the Queen's 
service! He received his dismissal at the hands of Colonel 
Phipps. The pretext wasthat he was supposed tohave written 
the letter signed “Truth ;” but the real offence, or I am mis- 
taken, was the other letter signed “Chipp,” which he did 
write. You best know the author of the first. For my part, 
I fully believe it was not Mr. Chipp; and I never met atiy one 
who sht otherwise. He is, from all I have heard, in- 
capablé of an untruth; and I believe there is not a 
member of the musical profession iore esteemed for his 
talent, or more respected for his gentlemanly manners 
and excellent disposition. He is, moreover, the eldest 
son of one who has lived very many years amongst us, 
and maintained an honourable position, without ever 
losing @ friend or making an enemy. The son of Mr. Chipp 
déserves cofsideration on his father’s account alone, and 
should not have been dismissed like a peculating valet or 
disorderly butler. My impression is, however, that Her 
Majesty is unacquainted with all the circumstances of the 
case, and that, when the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth, is laid before her, she will reinstate a diligent 
and able servant in the post from which he should never have 
beén dismissed. 

Another word. I have accidently heard of an incident 
which is ealculated to do as much for Mr. Edmund 
Chipp as any diploma for ability, uprightness, and general 

conduct that could be awarded to him. The fact of his 
inissal becoming known, Mr. Costa sent for him and 
expressed much interest in his case. This was not all. Mr. 
Costa’s sympathy was better than mere words. He was per- 
sonally active in his behalf, and succeeded in making arrange- 
ments with the manager of the Royal Italian Opera to place. 
Mr. Chipp among the violins in the orchestra, to which he had 
never previously belonged. I have no personal knowledge 
of either Mr. Costa or Mr. Chipp, but I think this anecdote, 
for the truth of which I can vouch, tells equally in favour of 
one and the other. 


London, April 5th, 1856. 


An EneuisoH Musician. 





M. Jacques BruMentuar, the well known composer and 
pianist, has returned to London for the season. 09 


Miss Caruerive Haygs has given a concert at Caleutta, in 
aid of the Patriotic Fund. It realised upwards of £200. 


Miss Marra B, Hawes.—It is rumoured that the lady who 
formerly bore this maiden name, and who enjoyed high consider- 
brag CB nt pp this country, is about to return to 
the profession which she has quitted since her marriage. 
boat Many Anne Kextzy —This promising young singer, 

ter of the celebrated comedian, is, we understand, to be 
laced at the vocal academy of M, Duprez, in Paris, where she 
will pursue her studies for some years. 


Haymarxer Treatre—The nent of Mr. and Mrs. Sim 
Reeves will not commence till Monday the 16th instant. It wi 
continue for five weeks only. Miss Cushman will perform on 
the alternate nights. The cotiductor, we Welieve, will be thé 
talented chef-d’orchestre of the theatre, Mr, Edward Fitzwilliam, 





MR. ALFRED MELLON’S CONCERTS. 


Tue first of a series of four concerts, vocal and instrumental, 
was given at St. Martin’s Hall on Monday eve under the 
direction of Mr. Alfred Mellon, before a select but discrimi- 
nating audience. The band consisted chiefly of the membets of 
the Orchestral Union, of which Mr, Alfred Mellon is conductor, 
and about twenty additional performers. The reinforcements 
ye two extra horns and two extra trombones—were chiefly 
in the stringed instrument department. ight more, thus 
divided—one first violin, one second violin, two violas, two Vio- 
loncellos, and two double basses—would realize the model 
Beethoven band, which we suggested to Mr. Mellon last ee in 
an article relating to the Orchestral Union. As it was, the per- 
formance of more than one of the pieces included in the pro- 

e of Monday night was so remarkable, that it is only 
justice to the instrumentalists under Mr. Mellon’s control to 
publish their names in ertenso:— 

First Violins—Messrs, Sainton, Dando, H. Hill, Doyle, Watson, 
Zerbini, Bezeth, Carrodas, Thirlwall, and Kreutzer. Second Viotina— 
Messrs. Thirlwall, Bony Torsha, Mori, Mag Sear ag we Love, Tur- 
hour, and Levason. tolas—Messrs. Hill, Glanville, Trust, Thomas, 
Webb, arid Waud. Violoncellos—Messrs. Lucas, G. Collins, W. Reed, 
Aylward, and Shepherd. Double Basses—Messrs. Howell, Severn, 
Winterbottom, Reynolds, and Castell. Flutes—Mesers. R. 8. Pratten 
and Rockstro. Od0es—Messrs. Nicholson and Horton. Clarinete— 
Messrs, Lazarus and Maycock. Bassoons—Messrs. Baumann and 
Larkin. |Horns—Messrs. C. — Rae, Kielbach, and Bean. 
Trumpets—Messts, T. Harper and 8S. Jones. Messrs. 
Cioffi, Winterbottom, and Horton. Ophicleide—M. Prospire. 

F. Horton. 

The selection, principally made from “ classical” sourees, was 
not, however so exclusively “classical” as at some of the concerts 
of the Orchestral Union in Hanover Square. We subjoin it :—~ 


Parr I, 


Overture, Ruy Blas__., ase oes 
Duet, “ Della Notte” (Huguenots)... 
Fantasia, Violin (Rigoletto) eee 
Scena, “Ocean, thou mighty monster” 
Symphony Pastorale__... oes vee 
Parr II. 
Overture, MS. (Héloise) vee 
Aria, “Vieni, non tardar” od 
Andante and Rondo in B Minor 
Aria, “ Largo al Factotum” ae 
Overture, Carnaval Romain 


Conductor, Mr. Alfred Mellon. 


The overture to Ruy Blas was executed with admirable pre- 
cision, and displayed the quality of the band to great advantage. 
The new solo of M, Sainton is one of the most brilliant he has 
composed, and one of the most difficult in execution, being 
beyond the reach of any but players of the first class. Some of 
the best passages in Verdi’s opera are taken as themes, and the 
popular “La donna é mobile” brings the piece to an effective 
climax. The fantasia is very musician-like, and will be highly 
aeceptable to players of the bravura school. M. Sainton per- 
formed it with masterly effect, and was enthusiastically applauded. 

We have seldom, if ever, been more entirely satisfied with a 

rformance of the “ Pastoral Symphony,” than on Monday night. 

+ was, indeed, almost perfeet. Every member of the orchestra 
did his best, and as they are all good players, that is saying 
great deal. The same vigour, —— and point was every- 
where observable; the same delicacy and care for nwances and 
details. Nor was it at all mere mechanical work. Although 
Mr. Mellon never de d from the intentions of the composer, 
he gave a reading of his own, and a good one, to each move- 
ment, controlling his exeeutants with the utmost ease. There 
was no —— no confusion, no _ intonation in “wind or 
“string.” ere were janos” 

and “fortissimos,” with the difference 80 obvem sought, 8 rately 
obtained, between them. In short, the execution My Aion f 
of the music. The fact deserves to be‘ record 
Mr. Alfred Mellon and his band made @ reputation 
in one night—nay, in one performance, May they continue to 
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deserve it. The symphony was heard with unabated interest to 
the end, and continually applauded. 

The new overture, Helovse, the work ofa careful and intelligent 
musician, was executed with extraordinary animation; a decided 
“encore” followed, which Mr. Mellon had the good taste and 
modesty to decline. The overture of M. Berlioz was by no 
means so well performed as the other pieces. If there was not 
time to rehearse it thoroughly, its difficulties being remarkable, 
it would have been more politic to choose some work more 
familiar to the executants. d the composer been present, he 
would have said “ Bravissimo !” to the Pastoral Symphony, but 
nothing to the Carnaval Romain. 

In Mendelssohn’s Andante and Rondo, Mr. W. G. Cusins took 
great pains to make the pianoforte effective. This is one of the 
most recondite of Mendelssohn’s compositions, and one of the 
most perplexing to make display in. Like Herr Wagner’s 
music, it is addressed, perhaps, to a few. 

The vocal music was famously sung by Mad. Clara Novello 
and Herr Formes. The lady was encored in Mozart’s song; 
the gentleman in Rossini’s. The fine duet of Meyerbeer is not 
fitted for 4 concert-room. 

The Hall was not crowded. The concert, however, was in 
every way more entitled to support. The next, we trust and 
believe, will secure a more liberal share of it ; if not we shall 
begin to believe that English amateurs care nothing for the 
first instrumental music, however well executed. That will be 
no consolation to Mr. Mellon. 


MR. STERNDALE BENNETT'S SOIREES. 

Tue second of these Classical Concerts took place on Tuesday 
evening, and, like the first, was honoured with a distinguished 
and fashionable audience. The programme was, perhaps, even 
better than the first, as the reader may see :— 

Part I, 
Trio (in B flat), pianoforte, violin, and violoncello ° 
Solo Sonata (No. 2, Op. 40, in B minor), pianoforte 
Morning Hymn . : ° ° Py. ites 
Sonata (in G major), pianoforte and violin, Op. 30 
Part II 








Mozart. 
Clementi. 

- Purcell. 
Beethoven. 


Studies, pianoforte. 

Duo, pianoforte and violoncello, Op. 58, in D major 
Sabbath Song. ° : . ° . 4 - Meyerbeer. 
Selections from Preludes and Lessons, Op. 33 W.S. Bennett. 


In Mozart’s graceful and melodious trio, Mr. Sterndale Ben- 
nett had Herr Ernst and Sig. Piatti as coadjutors. The per- 
formance was irreproachable. Clementi’s sonata—his finest—was 
executed with appropriate fire and impetuosity by Mr. Bennett 
in the quick movements, and with exquisite taste in the short 
and singular Largo, Mesto e Patetico. Purcell’s Hymn was well 
sung by Mad. Clara Novello, who is always at home in our old 
English music, of which this is a capital specimen. 

With Herr Ernst at the violin, and Mr. Sterndale Bennett at 
the piano, the very original and charmingly capricious Sonata in 
G could not have enjoyed a more genuine and poetical inter- 
pretation. The studies—all delightfully played —were by 
Steibelt (in F and A), Cramer (in F), Cipriani Potier (in A minor 
and Moscheles (in E flat—the one called The Nursery Tale : 
Mendelssohn's splendid duet taxed Mr. Sterndale Bennett’s and 
Sig. Piatti’s utmost skill. The playing of both was wonderfully 
fine, especially in the quaint and lovely Allegretto Scherzando in 
B minor, one of the composer’s most inimitable and tantalizing 
movements, 

The song of Meyerbeer was as well sung as that of Purcell’s, 
and Mr. Bennett’s own graceful and attractive pieces, from his 
new Practises and Lessons, performed by himself, brought the 
concert to a close with effect. 


Mendelssohn. 





Loypon Sacrep Harmonic Socrery.—Mendelssohn’s Elijah 
was performed on Tuesday evening before a numerous audience 
under the direction of Mr. Surman. The principal singers were 
the Misses Birch, J. Wells, M. Wells, Clara Henderson, Messrs. 


oat ot ee ne riyiny Cotterille, Tillyard. The oratorio 
ery well, ani e princi l si 
of the choruses, were much Pave rs ol ingers, a3. well as many 





OLYMPIC THEATRE. 


Tue long-expected amateur performance, for the benefit of 
Mr. Angus Reach, about which all the fashionable aristocratic 
literary and artistic circles of the metropolis have been bus 
for the last two months, came off on Saturday evening. Such 
an audience has rarely been witnessed inside of any theatre, 
much less the theatre—in which street !—Wych-street. Such 
a triumph has rarely been achieved by actors, much less b 
amateurs. As everybody was there worth naming, we sha 
not stop to say who was there. Suffice it, the company of 
and goddesses which used to assemble on Olympus, with Jove 
in the chair, Venus on the cloud, Vulcan at the crater, Hebe at 
the cup, and Apollo at the Muses, was nothing to it in dignity, 
beauty, and correct costume. 

First there was Poet Bunn’s racy translation of a French 
farce, which, under the name of My Neighbour’s Wife, used to be 
roared at, at Drury, twenty years ago, with Bartley, Meadow: 
and Cooper as the mirth-impellers. This was esiaal 
vigorously acted by Mr. Marmaduke Hallett (Mr. Brown), Mr. 

und Yates (Mr. Smith), and Mr. Palgrave Simpson (Somer- 
ton), who were assisted by pretty, good-tempered Miss Mary 
Oliver (Mrs. Somerton), Miss Ellen Turner (Mrs. Smith), and 
Miss Fanny Maskell (Mrs. Brown). The farce went off well: the 
amateurs were laughed at, as they appeared in succession ; and 
the audience were fairly convulsed when Mr. Marmaduke Hallett 
remonstrated with his friend and rival, Mr. Edmund Yates, for 
walking about “ the stage” (instead of “the room”) so much. The 
ladies were quite loveable, ospecially Miss Oliver. In short, no 
“neighbour” has any right to such a pearl of a “ wife,” unless 
prepared to encounter no end of Smiths, from Albert downwards, 
and noend of whiskers dyed Brown, from Burnt Umber to 
Burnt Sienna. 

After the farce the performers were recalled, appeared, and 
bowed with elegance. Then you saw through the disguise. 
They bent like men accustomed to drawing-rooms, Turkey 
carpets, and “My Lady”—especially Mr. Palgrave Simpson. 
A polka, called The Fielding Polka, dedicated to the members 
of that extremely distingué club—which draws its humour from 
Mr. Thackeray, its mirth from Mr. Charles Taylor, and its } 
from the Cyder Cellars—and composed by G. R. Cooke, 
chef-d’orchestre at Mont Blanc, was intolerably well executed 
by the Olympic orchestra, which, | its subsequent execution 
of the pantomime tunes, disconcerted the Acrobats, and proved 
itself “tolerable and not to be endured.” This Polka was ap- 
plauded by the members of the Fielding @ U'outrance. 

The overture to the pantomime put everybody in a fidget. 
“Tf,” said a lady in a private box, “the harlequin is as ricketty 
as the second violoncello, Wigan had better send at once to 
Percy-street for Oscar Clayton.” 

The curtain went up at last upon, not the pantomime, but 
the prologue to the pantomime. is most graceful episode in 
verse, from the pen of Mr. Tom Taylor, poet to the Board of 
Health, was distributed among Mr. Cole, Coke, or Coal—les trois 
se disent—Mr. P. Simpson, and Miss M.Oliver. Mr. Cole,Coke, or 
Coal—les trois se disent—has a fine bass voice, and is a capital de- 
claimer. Mr. ie eh Simpson was a very gentlemanly Shade 
of Shakspere; and some touching allusions to the home of him 
in whose behalf the amateurs had resolved to put on motley, 
fell from the innocent lips of Miss M. Oliver—who impersonated 
most handsomely the Spirit of Pantomime, like fresh water from 
a hill-spring when the weather is sultry in Wales. 

But now the great event—the “rub,” indeed—the Pantomime 
was “looming” in the near. We have all read, in Oxenford and 
Hastings, how nobody believed a gentleman-pantomime was 
possible, and we have seen how some one wrote to some paper, 
saying that a pantomime had already been essayed somewhere, 
by the reporters for the morning journals—as if penny-a-liners 
and “gentlemen” meant the same thing. We say no 
more, then, than that we never believed it impossible, having 
been present at the rehearsal where Mr. Tom Holmes hurt hi 
ankle, and Mr. Collingwood Ibbetsen oe Captain, and not 
Ibbertsen, but Ibbetsen) strained some of his nerves. We also 
witnessed a somersault of Mr. Bidwell, a broad-grin of Mr, Joe 
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Robins, and a fall of Mr. Arthur Smith—all of which, including 
the hurt, the sprain, and the fall, inspired confidence rather 
than distrust. Next, we were aware that the “ Fielding ” could 
do anything, if it only went about it, with Albert Smith for a 
leader, and William Hale for a secretary. The result showed 
thatit was not only possible but probable, not only probable 
but inevitable. 

The pantomime is entitled Guy Fawkes, or a Match for a King. 
The opening—a burlesque full of point and intimate allusions— 
is from the wedded pens of Messrs. Albert Smith and William 
Hale and Strong. The curtain rising, showed Mr. Albert Smith, 
as Catesby, seated on a barrel of gunpowder, and smoking a 

ipe (for the first time). Guy Fawkes, in the person of Mr. 
omas Knox Holmes, then appeared ; and between the two 
conspirators, whose costumes were “impayables,” one of the most 
admirably conceived and acted scenes took place that ever in- 
vigorated an eastern extravaganza. Mr. Smith and Mr. Holmes 
are first-rate actors. The nose of the latter was worth a crown, 
the brass of the other its weight in promissory notes. The sub- 
ject is a dispute about Lord Misdelvie (Mr. William Hale), a 
friend of Catesby whom Catesby wants to save, an enemy of 
Guy whom Guy wants to blow up with king and parliament. It 
ends in a fight, first with doubtful swords, then with rebounding 
bladders—much droller if as much less less terrific than any of 
the sanguinary combats of old, between Blanchard and Bradley 
at the Coburg. The upshot is that Guy Fawkes is “done ;” 
Lord Monteagle (in which character Mr. Hale had a beard worth 
of Nestor, and looked as old as Methuselah) communicates with 
the king, and the conspiracy is frustrated. 

And now for the transformation. Everybody began to trem- 
ble once more. The band, by which a less expert singer (Mr. 
Holmes is a musical amateur, acquainted with Puritani and 
agueee than Guy would have been fairly disconcerted, 
had given the audience the fidgets again, in the two mock 
“bravuras;” and there was a general shudder lest Mr. Bidwell 
should bide ill, on beginning to be active. There was no occa- 
sion for fear. A more likely Harlequin, a straighter and more 
supple, one better dressed or better skilled in dancing and 
making of postures than Mr. Bidwell has seldom incurred the 
danger of breaking his neck. Then he had the most winning, 
most agile, most sprightly, and most zealous of columbines in 
Miss Rosina Wright, the best dancer, comic or serious, on the 
English stage, and better than half the foreigners. And they 
went at it, heart and soul, lady and gentleman, amateur 
and professional, Rosina and Johnny, or “ Giovannini.” 
The audience were amazed and delighted. As for Pantaloon, 
he was, of all the pantaloons since Barnes, the most decrepid, 
and therefore pantaloonish. It was a well-sustained piece of 
acting throughout, and showed Mr. Arthur Smith an adept and 
an artist—an actor rather than buffoon. For Clown we cannot 
find words to express our approval. The mantle—no, not the 
mantle—the spirit of Grimaldi has descended upon Mr. Joe 
Robins. The face eager and unctiously funny, the grin 
grotesque, the walk clownish, the habits thievish, a sort of 
clumsy knavery sticking to him from first to last, he was the 
model clown we have dreamt of, but not seen, for many years. 
These gentlemen (Messrs. Smith and Robins) are none of your 
tumblers ; ee genuine (and genial) Pantaloon and Clown. 
Mr. Edmund Yates was an exquisite exquisite, a jewel of a 
dandy, a perfect lover—a lover of the old school of pantomime: 
worth a million of your unmeaning sprites.* What they all went 
pee we shall not stop to describe. Is it not in the Times and 
Herald ? and Sunday Times and Observer—not to say where else ? 
Itis. Suffice it, then, without a trick or transformation, without a 
wave from the wand of Harlequin that meant mischief, or change. 
or magic, or what not—Guy Fawkes was one of the best and 


most amusing pantomimes we ever witnessed. Harlequin was 
active without being Acrobat; Pantaloon was active also in his 
way, Clown in his way, and Lover in his way; but none of them 
were Acrobat. They went successively, with undiminished zeal 
and constant success, through a series of scenes—a Barber’s Shop, 





* And a thousand of his own Mr. Smiths. 





Furnished Apartments, Belgrave Square (who wouldhave thought 
it ?), Epsom Downs (not very like them), where the Fielding 
Derby took place—all the members, headed by Sir George Her- 
mitage or Armytage, the “ Leviathan” among aristocrat betting- 
men, and tailed by Mr. Cole, Coke, or Coal, les trois se disent, 
assisting in the race—and other tableaux leading through the 
gloomy cavern to the gaseous climax, from a “Desolate Spot,” 
where the Spirit of Pantomime says something particular, to 
Realms of Rapture, where a “dance of delight” accompanies a 
“chorus of congratulation.” There were, also, real Acrobats— 
Messrs. Collingwood Ibbetsen, Edmond Yates, and Marmaduke 
Hallett—who exhibited the most unexpected postures, and gave 
the direct lie to every succeeding explanation offered by Mr. 
Albert Smith of their achievements. There was the “ Dying Gla- 
diator,” which might have stood for the “Bridge of Sighs,” and the 
“Tree of Vishnoo,” which could easily have been taken for a confi- 
guration of the dog, Cerberus, which had three heads, and ate three 
portions for one. The Acrobats (suppositious Arabian gentle- 
men) were inimitable; and so was Mr. Yates, who danced on a 
line chalked upon the stage, with the contortions and trepida- 
tion of one perilling his reputation and his back upon the high 
suspended tight rope. They were inimitable, and may be 
likened to the Shiboob family, who swallowed knives, and drank 
beer upon their heads. 

Albert Smith was everything, and everything well, from 
Catesby to the thimble-rig-man. In the patter-song, as in the 
description of the fair, he was himself, Albert the “sans pared.” 

Among the raciest pieces of sustained caricature in the panto- 
mime must be named an old woman with a young bonnet and 
flaxen hair, personited with admirable eagerness and proba- 
bility, with as much fun as propriety, and as much screaming 
about nothing as running after and away from everything, 
by Mr. Charles Lamb (Kenney), who was anything but a lam 
in deportment towards Clown and his associates. There were 
some dozen ghosts—tall ghosts, famous ghosts, who frightened 
Pantaloon into fits—represented with great tragic power by 
Messrs. Langford, Hale (who also sold pies, in another scene, 
as if he had been all his life a pieman), Hallett (elsewhere such 
a barber as never was made to shave a customer—a blade of a 
barber, full of quips and quirks), Morgan John O’Connell, 
“member” for the Fielding; Daniel O’Connell, “member” for 
Mayo; many others ; and last, not least, Cole, Coke, or Coal— 
les trois se disent. In short, to say no more, we have said 
enough. The absolute ecstasy of the audience, who at the 
conclusion raised one shout for the performers, was easy to be 
accounted for, and if the pantomime does not have a long 
“yun ” we shall be disappointed grievously. 

Mr. W. H. Payne, who guided the rehearsals—and, as Omar 
Pasha made an army out of nothing, created pantomimists out 
of “gents”—had good reason to say “I am proud of my children ;” 
the head carpenter was not thinking of a bad bargain when he 
muttered to a fellow, “I’d give these chaps a hundred pound to 
play for my benefit ;” ol Lord Palmerston must have been 
satisfied with the answer he obtained, when he asked Lady —— 
how “his Harlequin got on ?” 

And better than all was the reflection that this strange pan- 
tomime was projected and accomplished for so excellent and 
praiseworthy an end— 


“To make a sad home jolly,” 


as Mr. Tom Taylor, with such true feeling, has expressed it in 
his Prologue. 

P.S.—We stop the press to add that Rookwood, first Con- 
spirator (Mr. Langford), in the vault scene, was only su 
by the second, and Piercy, second Conspirator (Mr. Morgan 
lin O'Connell), only surpassed by the first; indeed, they sur- 
passed each other. Miss Martindale, too, looked very nice, | and 
sung a pretty song, prettily, as the “Spirit of the Thames. If 
there is anything else omitted we cannot help it. Nor can we 
help recording our opinion, that the late Grimaldi pére would 
not have sung and acted “Hot Codlins” more pungently than 
Mr. Robins. He, as it were, dissected it. : 
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MISS P. HORTON’S ILLUSTRATIVE GATHERINGS. 


Tue laws affecting theatres are anomalous and incomprehen- 
sible. Drury Lane, during Passion Week, and on certain days 
in the year, is compelled to close its doors on the legitimate drama, 
but may open them to the Promenade Concert, It is perfectly 
legal to listen tothe “ Pantomime Quadrille,” on foot, but unlawful 
to see Macready in King Lear, or Rachel in Les Horaces, on benches. 
How, when, and to what purpose and, actuated with what 
feelings, our rulers framed so contradictory and unbeseeming 
a statute, or fragment of a statute, it is impossible to say, To 
put down public performances and shows during the week of 
Passion was, perhaps, nothing more than what any legislator, 
who had a strong sympathy with the religious community, 
would undertake; but, to inderdict rational and instructive 
entertainments, and allow free scope to amusements of the most 
trivial character, could only be expected from some Dandini of 
a law-giver, who, while his master was away, had framed the 
enactment for a joke. Why, for example, was it permitted 
Miss P. Horton to present her extremely comical and amusing 
new musical and characteristic illustration, on Monday night at 
St. Martin’s Hall, when—had she the opportunity—she could 
not have appeared in any London theatre, as Ariel or the Fool— 
two parts in which her admirable acting gained her so high a 
name, and in which she was wont to make the eyes of thousands 
dim and the hearts of thousands beat? Can anybody point out 
areason? We cannot conceive one. 

Miss P. Horton’s new entertainment is divided into two parts 
—the first called The Animated Bouquet, the second The En- 
raged Musician, The first part is illustrated with scenes and 
characters from real life—something after the manner of Mr. 
Woodin in his Carpet Bag. But Miss P. Horton’s singin 
specialises the entertainment, imparts a higher and a varie 
interest. Moreover, she pings English, French, and Italian. The 
personages introduced in the Animated Bouquet are skilfully 
drawn, well contrasted, and admirably represented. There was, 
for instance, Mrs. Myrtle, a lady with soul and body enough for 
two; Miss Snowberry, the philanthropist; Mr. Southernwood, 
the village oracle—we need not say how well Miss P. Horton 
looks in male attire; and Sir Johnquil of the breakfast party, 
who will sing a song of his own composition. 

The idea of the Enraged Musician is evidently taken from 
Hogarth’s picture. Mr, T. G. Reed supports the character of 
the musician, upon whom Miss P. Horton plays all sorts of tricks 
in all sorts of pt iy The last illustration—Mademoiselle 
Cassandre Chanterie, a French teacher of music with a soul for 
the sublime—was admirable; and Miss P. Horton brought the 
entertainment to a conclusion with the well-known “ Robert, toi 
que j’dime,” which she sang with striking effect. 

The small room of St, Martin’s Hall was crowded in every 
part, and the “Illustrative Gatherings” of the fair and talented 
artist promises to become one of the most popular attractions of 
the day. 

We may add, that we were sorry as wellas pleased to see Miss 
P. Horton exhibiting her abilities at St. Martin’s, since it proved 
that she was not engaged at any of our theatres, which can now 
so ill-supply the place of an actress and singer of such accom- 
plishments. 











—— 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


M ISS BLANCHE CAPILL (Pupil of Louis Leo—Voice, 

Mezzo-Soprano), Professor of Music and Singing, 47, Alfred-street, River- 

eas, jetngun, where letters respecting pupils or engagements may be 
ssed, 


M® and MADAME R. SIDNEY PRATTEN beg to 


announce that they have removed to 181n, Oxford-street. 

















— LEADERS OF BANDS, &.—Boosry & Sons pub- 
lish this day an edition of the Zerlina Polka, for Orchestra. The want of a 


good arrangement of this composition, and the express wish of a number of sub- 


acribsrs, have iniuced the publishers to include this in their Orchestral Journal. 
Price for full band, 5s. Septet, 3s, 6d. Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 








ROYAL imme 

DRURY LANE 

PuBst NIGHT OF THE SEASON, Monday, April 9, 

BULA, Amina by MADAME GASSLER (Prima lonna aspluta from the Taupertl 

Italian Opera of Paris); Elvino, Signor Bettini ; Rodolpho, Signor Gassier. To 
ces 


conclude with a d BALLET DIVERTISSEMENT. s of admission— 
Stalls, 7s.; Dress: Circle, 5s, ; Upper Boxes, 3s. ; at, 2s. ; Galleries, ‘1s, irate 


4! 





Boxes, One, Two, Three, and Four Guineas e doors will o) at ‘past 
Seven, and the Opera will commence at Hight precisely. Places rivate Boxes 
Ten until algo at all 


may be secured at the Box-office, which is open daily 
the principal Music-sellers and Librarians. 


OYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC.—The Easter Term 

commences on Monday, Apri] 30th, 1855. Candidates for ion must 

attend at the Institution for ramina on on Saturday, the 28th April, or any 
previous Saturday at three o’clock.—By order of the Committee, 


J. GIMSON, Secretary. 
Royal Academy of Music, Tenterden-street, 
Hanover-square, April 5th, 1855. 


MSs. JOHN MACFARREN has the honour to announce 

that her TWO ANNUAL MATINEES of PIANOFORTE MUSIC will take 

place at the New Beethoven Rooms, Saturdays, May 19 and June 16, when she 

will be assisted by M. Sainton, 8 r Piatt, and other di hed artists. 

Double subscriptions, £1s. 1s. ; single tickets, 7s., to be had at ‘s Library, 

Old bate ap and of Mrs. John Macfarren, 40, Stanhope-street, Gloucester-gate, 
’s-park. 


Pus LONDON ORCHESTRA. —Conductor, Mr. 
Frank Mort; Leader, Mr. THIRLWALL. Including Messrs. Barret, Lazarus, 
Baumann, Rémusat, Lovell Phillips, Prosptre, Mount, Mann, Cioffi, Zeiss, Tolbecque, 
Nadaud, Chipp, &c. For terms apply to Mr. A. Guest, 1, n Russell-place, 
Oakley-square, Camden-town, or Messrs. Cramer, Beale, and Co., 201, Regen’ . 


NEW PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY, Exeter-hall.— 
On Wednesday, April 25, the THIRD GRAND PERFORMANCE will take 
lace, under the immediate patronage of HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY 

THE QUEEN, in aid of the funds of the Hospital for Consumption, Brompton. 

Programme—Beethoven’s Grand Choral 8: 


Spohr, 
ocalists—Mad. Clara Novello, Miss Corelli, and Signor Belletti. Pianoforte— 
Master John Barnett. 

















HE NEW VOCAL ASSOCIATION, on the plan of 
the Berlin Singacademie, for the PRACTICE of AMATEURS in UNAC- 
COMPANIED CHORAL MUSIC, directed by M.M. BENEDICT and HENRY 
SMART. The first meeting will take place immediately after Easter. Terms 
(payable in advance), £1 10s. for fifteen meetings, including the use of music. 

ospectuses, fully explaining the My ses of this association, may be obtained of 
the principal music publishers, and librarians, by whom Alps atheaetbons? names 
will received; of Mr. Benedict, 2, Manchester-square; and of Mr. Henry 
Smart, 4, Regent’s-park-terrace. 


M& WM. STERNDALE BENNETT re 
nounces that the THIRD and LAST of his PERFORMANC 
PIANOFORTE MUSIC will take place at the Hanover-square Rooms, on Tuesday 
evening, May 1, to commence at half:past 8, Tickets, 10s. 6d. (to subscribers, 7s.; 
Family Tickets, to admit three, 21s.; to be had of Mr. W. 8. Bennett, 15, Russell- 
place, Fitzroy-square ; of Messrs. Leader and Cock, 68, New Bond-street ; and of 
the principal music-sellers, 


R. WILLY’S QUARTET CONCERT will take place 
at St. Martin’s Hall, on Thursday, April 12th. 
22, Trigon-terrace, Kennington. 


Musical UNION—H.R.H. Prince Axsert, Patron.— 
Members’ Tickets have been sent bay vay) respective residences in London. 








tfully an- 
of CLASSICAL 











Those who have n« are r forward the names and addrom to 
the Director. Subscriptions are yable at Cramer and Co.’s and Chop and Co.'s. 
to J. Director. 


For further particulars, apply 


XETER HALL—MR. GEORGE CASE begs to 
announce that his ANNUAL CONCERT will take place on We 





Evening. Aprilll. Vocalists: Madame Anna Thillon, Mrs. ves, m 

Weiss, Miss Poole, Miss Rebecca Isaacs, Miss e, Drayton, 

Miss Ransford, Miss Fanny Huddart, the M Broug h 

Julia Harland, Miss Lizzy Stuart, Miss Rose Braham, and e Ru ; 

a band pen = BO oad Braham, = G. 4 ‘oy . Weiss, 
r. Henri Drayton, Mr. Hamilton Braham, Mr. Cotton, Mr. 1 

and Mr. Bodda. Instrumentalists:—Mdile. Coulon, Miss Mr. 

W. H. Holmes, Herr Kuhé, Herr H. Bobrer, Herr Gollmick, Mr. 0. 

Mr. Frederick Chatterton, Mr. R. 8. Pratten, Mr. Fe 

Harper, Mr. C. Harper, Signor Cioffi, Mr. Howell, Messrs. G. and J. Case. The 


orchestra will be complete. Leader, Mr. Viotti Collins. Tickets, 1s., 2s., 
2s. 6d., and 3s.; Stalls, 5s.; to be had at the repository for Case’s concertinas, 
Messrs. Boosey and Sons’, 28, Holles-street, Darende? preee at Mr. 0. Case’s, 
34, Bishopsgate-street-within ; at the Exeter-hall ticket-office ; the Rad music- 
sellers and libraries. Mdlle. Rita Favanti—Mr. George Case has the to 
announce that, in addition to the distinguished artists already advertised to appear 
at his concert, he has secured the services of the above eminent vocalist, who has 
just returned from Italy. 
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ROGRAMME OF MONS. ALEXANDRE BILLETS 
Third and Last Byening Performance of Classical Pianoforte Music, on 
Friday, April 13, at St, Martin’s Hall, to commence at eight o’clock :—Sonata, 
F Sharp Major, Op. 78—Beethoyen ; jude and All (from the Suites An- 
glaises)—Bach ; Allegro in A—Scarlatti; Gigue in D—Mozart ; Song—(Duet from 
the ‘Stabat Mater”)}—Rossini; ‘*The Temperaments,” Nos. 3 and 4, Book First ; 
Grand Duet, two performers, E Flat—Moscheles; Aria and Barcarole—Berger ; 
Quartet from ‘I Puritani,” varied—A Billet; ‘‘La Truite, Caprice, D Flat— 
J. Heller. Tickets, 2s. and 4s. ; Reserved, 7s. To be had of M. Billet, 12, Russell- 
place, Fitzroy-square, and at St. Martin’s Hall. 





OTHIC HARPS, Double-action, with every improve- 

ment on Erard’s principle, warranted for any period, from 80 Guineas. H. 
Haarnack, Harp Maker, 35, Berners-street, Oxford-street. Harps repaired, re- 
decorated, strung, and regulated at moderate prices. N,B.—32 years experience in 
Harps. 


TALIAN VIOLIN STRINGS.—Messrs. Booszy anp 
Sons beg to inform the amateurs and professors of the above instrument, 
that they constantly receive consignments of the best Italian Strings from the 
first makers in Padua and Naples. The prices per bundle, &c., may be had at 
28, Holles-street. 








PRE CHEAPEST CONCERTINA.—Messrs. BoosEy 

and Sons beg to state that Case’s Four-Guinea Concertina is soid at a trifle 
above the cost price, for the express purpose of superseding the worthless instru- 
ment called the German Concertina, which, from haying but half the proper 
number of: notes, is thoroughly useless in a musical sense. Case’s Four-Guinea 
Concertina has double action and full compass, and is a perfect concert instrument. 
A Post Office Order for Four Guineas will ensure the delivery of one in any part of 
England. Case’s Concertinas may also be had of every quality and price, from 
£4 48. to £12 12s. each. Instruments exchanged and let on hire. sey and 
Sons’ Musical Instrument Warehouse, 28, Holles-street. . 


POPULAR OPERAS 


FOR 
VOICE AND PIANOFORTE, 
WITH ITALIAN WORDS. 
FRENCH EDITIONS IN 8yvo. 
IMPORTED AND SOLD BY BOOSEY AND SONS, 28, HOLLES-STREET. 





LES HUGUENOTS. Price 20s. 
ROBERT LE DIABLE. Price 20s, 
GUILLAUME TELL, Price 20s, 

IL TROVATORE. Price 12s. 
RIGOLETTO. Price 12s. 

LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR. Price 10s. 
I PURITANI. Price &s. 
LUCREZIA BORGIA. Price 10s. 
NORMA. Price 10s. 


FIFTY OTHER OPERAS IN A SIMILAR FORM. 








TANOFORTES.—J. Marsh, Pianoforte Manufacturer, 

begs to inform his friends in the Trade he has given up his Ware-rooms, in 

New Bond-street, and taken a residence in Store-street, Bedford-square, near tle 

Manufactory, to enable him to give his undivided attention to the Manufacturing 
Department. Letters to be addressed 13, Store-street, Bedford-square. 


OLLOWAY’'S PILLS a sure remedy for Indigestion, 
Bile, and disordered Stomachs.—Mr. Patrick O’Brien, of Newtownards, had 
frequent attacks of bile and indigestion, particularly after indulging freel 
in the luxuries of the table. His appetite was good, but his digestion weak, whic! 
obliged him to have recourse to medicine as oft-changed as told, for he seldom 
obtained more than temporary relief, rolapeing in into the same unpleasant- 
ness. Hdlloway’s Pills were recommended to him after all, and it is quite 
astonishing to see the benefit he has derived from them, as he can now eat 
indiscriminately, without fear of suffering from his former ailments.—Sold by all 
Vendors of Medicine, and at Professor Followay’s Establishment, 244, Strand, 
London ; and 80, Maiden-lane, New York. 








LBINOLO’S OINTMENT having been forwarded by 
the Army Medical Board to the Hospital at Scutari, the Proprietor of this 
invaluable discovery having been severely wounded, and cured with this ointment 
48 years ago, at the battle of Jena, will present every soldier going to the seat of 
war with a box to dress his wounds or sores, as a token of sympathy for his 
sufferings. —Apply, 29, Marylebone-street, Regent-street. 
In Pots, duty included, 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., 11s., 22s., and 33s. 
On the 22nd November, I delivered eight large tin boxes, containing together 
200lbs., to.Dr. Andrew Smith, Director to the Army Medical Board, to send them 
to the Army in the Crimea. 


MPROVED SYSTEM OF PENMANSHIP, by Mr. 
Marter, at the Writing Institution, 93, Farringdon-street, Fleet-street, City.— 
Persons of any age (however bad their writing) can, by taking Eight Lessons, 
speedily acquire an expeditious and well-formed style of Penmanship, adapted 
cither to business, professional pursuits, or private correspondence. at 1s. 6d. per 
Lesson, or the Course of Eight Lemctie for 10s. 6d. Arithmetic and Book-keeping 
pactey taught in all its branches. Short-hand taught in a few lessons, Separate 
ooms for Ladies.. Prospectuses to be had at the Institution. 








CATALOGUE of Second-hand Vocal and Instrumental 

_ Music, and of Books relating to Music, is just published, and will be sent to 

Pad buyers post free on application. John Petheram, 94, High Holborn, 
ndon. 


MPROMPTU A LA VALSE (No. 2 of Deux Morceaux 
de Salon), composed by J. Thorne Harris (of Manchester), price 3s. Boosey 
and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 








ELOISE.—Pensée Fugitive pour le Piano. Composed 

by F. A. André. Price 2s, 6d. Also, by the same composer, Les Sentimens, 

Trois Morceaux de Salon, No 1. La Ressouvenance. No. 2. La Consolation. 
No. 3. L’Espérance. Price 2s. each. Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles Street. 





T° FLUTE PLAYERS.—Boosgy anp Soy’s, publish 

this day ‘‘La Sonnambula” arranged for the Flute by J. Clinton, formin 

No, 1, of Boosey’s standard Foreign Operas for Flute Solo, price 2s. 6d. Norma an 

— di Lammermoor will be ready in a few days. Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles- 
et, 





ERDI’S IL TROVATORE.—Boosey and Sons have 

published the following cheap and attractive editions of IL TROVATOR 
THE COPYRIGHT OF WHICH WAS ASSIGNED TO THEM BY TH 
COMPOSER. Other editions are in the press. 28, Holles-street. 


[ TROVATORE.—Complete edition, with Italian words 
= paver and in the original keys, price 21s. boards, Boosey and Sons 
28, Holles-street. 


L TROVATORE.—For yoice and piano, with Italian 
: = French edition. Price 12s. Imported by Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles- 
street. 


L TROVATORE.—Pianoforte adaptation’ by NorpMany. 
Two books 2s. each, or complete price 4s. (Opera Journal) Boosey and Sons, 
28, Holles-street. 


L TROVATORE.—‘Stride la Vampa,” song, new edition, 
price 1s. Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 


L TROVATORE.— Di ee pira,” song, new edition, 
price 1s. Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street, 




















L TROVATORE.—‘ Ah si ben mio,” song, new edition, 
price 1s. Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 


L TROVATORE.—<‘ Deserto sulla terra,” song, new 
edition, price 1s. Boosey and Sona, 28, Holles-street. 


L TROVATORE—* Tacea la notte,” song, new edition, 
price 1s. Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 











L TROVATORE.— D’amor sull alli rosée,” song, new 
edition, price Is. Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 


L TROVATORE.—<II balen del suo sorriso,” song, new 
edition, price 1s. Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 


L TROVATORE.—< $i la stanchezza,” duettino, price 2s. 
Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 








PUBLISHED THIS DAY, price 2s. each, SIX SONGS, 
written by Longfellow, Lowell, Melopoyn, and Miss Emily Ham. The music 
composed and dedicated to Miss Cushman, by ELIZABETH LP: 
No. 1.—Oh ! had I the voice of a bird. 
2.—The Sea hath its pearls. 
8.—Moonlight. 
4.—From the close shut window. 
5.—The Soul and the Sea. 
6.—Good Night ! 
London: Cramer, Beale, and Co, 201, Regent-street; and R. Mills, 140, New 
Bond-street. 
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POPULAR ITALIAN DUETS 


FOR THE 
DRAWING ROOM. 


Donizetti os 

“Maria Padilla” .. 
“La Somnambula” .. 
Panof ee an 


Addio (L’) oe 
A figlia incauta 
A fosco cielo 
Barca e pronta la 
Da quel di che.. “Linda” oe oe 
———- (ie) es a se ae “La Somnambula” .. 
Due Fancuille oy oe oe ee pana ee oo 
Muletieri I zs BS eg ve ee i 

Qual voce 
Rivali (Le) igiani .. 
Se m’ ami ancor oa ee we **Tl Trovatore” 
Signor ne principe .. oe oe oe Rigoletto Re 
Si la stanchezza “ oe oe “Tl Trovatore” 
Una sera d’amore .. ee 


LONDON: BOOSEY 


Gordigi 


bo bo Hm 69 Go CORD Oto mm tO bom tom 
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AND SONS, 28, HOLLES STREET. 





“ T. XCELSIOR !”—This beautiful poem, by Lonere.iow, 
has attracted the attention of all lovers of poetry. A very general desire 
having been expressed by Mustcat FEssoRS and ConNotsseurs for a classical 
musical rendering of this charming effusion cf the AMERICAN PoET, MEssRs. 
Boosty AND Sons have just issued a composition, which they trust will fully meet 
sucha desire. Order expressly, Messrs. Boosey AnD Sons’ “ EXCELSIOR.” 
‘* Musical Library” 28, Holles-street, Oxford-street. 


fy be Published by Subscription on the 19th of April, 
‘*4 JUBILEE CANTATA,” written in commemoration of the Centenary 
Celebrations of the Moravian Brethren in Yorkshire during the year 1855. By 
E. SewEtt, Professor, Fulneck, near Leeds. The work will comprise about forty 
pages (folio), containing ten ments of an ecclesiastical ch ter, in vocal 
score, with accompaniment for the piano, 











Price 6s. to subscribers ; §s. 6d. to non- 
subscribers.—N.B. Orchestral Parts can be had on application to the Composer. 


EW CONCERTINA MUSIC.—“ The Concertina 
Miscellany,” a new periodical of popular music for the Concertina Solo, and 
Concertina and Pianoforte, conducted by George UCase. The number for this 
month (No. 4) contains a Fantaisie on Irish Airs, Concertina and Piano. Nol 
contained a Fantaisie on Auber’s Masaniello, Concertina and Piano. No. 2, a 
selection from the Creation, Concertina and Piano Concertante. No. 3, aselection 
from Lucia di Lammermoor, Concertina Solo. Subscription per annum, 21s. ; or, 
postage-free, 278. Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 
Depdt for Case’s celebrated Four Guivea Concertinas. 


ADAME OURYS NEW COMPOSITIONS, 

for Players of the first class :—Mazurka brillante, 4s. ; Le Réve du Passé, 

romance, 4s.; Rigoletto, fantaisie, 4s.; Partant pour la Syrie, 3s.; Rigoletto, 
galop, 2s. Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street 


H. HOLMES’ NEW COMPOSITIONS. Chimes 

@ of England (on “The girl I left behind me”), price 3s. ; Border Strains 

on a Scotch melody), 2s. 6d.; Fairy Fingers, fantasia, dedicated to Miss Arabella 
dard, 5s.; Consuelo, concerto, 7s. Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 


SBORNES NEW COMPOSITIONS. — Now ready, 

Four new and very attractive Pieces by G. A. Osborne. La Donna é Mobile 

| soar oy a! brilliant), 3s,; A te, O Cara, the most effective adaptation of this 

ourite subject, 2s. 6d.; D’un Pensiero, the beautiful finale to the second act of 

La Sonnambula, 2s, 6d. ; Good night, farewell, Kticken’s beautiful ballad, arranged 
for the piano in Osborne’s best style. Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 


‘WHEN FIRST MY FANCY CEASED TO ROAM. 


Song, ry, and music composed by Charles Mackay. Price 2s. Boosey 
and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 


ELIEVE IF YOU CAN. Song. Poetry and music 
pooh composed by Charles Mackay. Price 2s, Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles- 


DUPLEx CASTLE. Song. Poetry and music composed 
by Charles Mackay. Price 2s, Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 


























Oz! SAY FOND HEART. Song. Poetry and music 
4 Ms a by Charles Mackay. Priee 23. Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles- 
stree' 


HE ROSES ERRAND. Song. Poetry and music 
: a by Charles Mackay. Price 2s. Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles- 
street. 





LA SCALA: 


A CHEAP RE-ISSUE OF CELEBRATED ITALIAN SONGS 
FROM 
MODERN OPERAS, 


REDUCED IN PRICE@IN CONSEQUENCE OF THE LATE COPYRIGHT 
DECISION. 





. Rigoletto—“La Donnae mobile” 
. Rigoletto—“Caro nome”. . . 
. Rigoletto—“ Questa o quella” . ° 
. Sonnambula—“ Ah perche non posso” 
Sonnambula—“ Ah non giunge” e 
. Sonnambula—“Come per me sereno” . 
. Sonnambula—“ Vi ravviso” : 
. Lucia di Lammermoor— Fra poco a me” . 
. Lucia di Lammermoor—“ Regnava nel silenzio” 
. Robert le Diable—*“ Quand je quittais” . 
. Robert le Diable—“ Robert, toi que j’aime” 
. Puritani—“ Qui la voce” . ; : ‘ 
Puritani—“ Son vergin vezzoza” 
. Puritani—“ A te, o cara” . : 
. Betly—*In questo semplice” . 
Ernani—‘“ Ernani, Ernani, involami” . 
. Lucrezia Borgia—* Nella fatal” . 
. Lucrezia Borgia—“ Di pescatore” 
. Lucrezia Borgia—*“ II segreto” . 
. Lucrezia Borgia—“ Com’ e bello” 
. Nabucodonosor—“ Va Pensiero” 
Fille du Régiment—* Ciascun lo dice” 
. Fille du Régiment—* Apparvi alla luce” 
. Fille du Régiment—*“ Convien partir” 
. Luisa Miller—“ Quando le sere al placido” 
. Favorite—“ Scesa dal ciel” : 
. Favorite—“ A tanto amor” 
. Favorite—*O mio Fernando” . ‘ 
. Norma—* Casta Diva”. . ‘ 
. Beatrice di Tenda—* Oh divina Agnese” 
. Elisir d’ Amore—“ Una furtiva lagrima” 
. Prigione d’Edimburgo—“ Sulla poppa” 
. Don Pasquale—* Com’ e gentil” , ‘ 
. Don Pasquale—“La Morale” . Rea 
. Anna Bolena—“ Al dolce giudami” . ‘ 
. Linda di Chamouni— O luce di quest’ anima” 
. Il Trovatore—“ Stride la vampa” sg. F 
. Il Trovatore—* Di quella pira” piney 
. Il Trovatore—“ Ah si, ben mio” : ; 
. Il Trovatore—“ Deserto sulla terra”... 
. Il Trovatore—“ Jl balen del suo sorriso” .  . 
. Il Trovatore—* Tacea la notte placida” . + 
. Il Trovatore—* D’amor sull ali rosee” ° 
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THE FISHERMAN AND HIS WIFE. Glee. Poetry 
a Bo aga composed by Charles Mackay. Price 2s. Boosey and Sons, 28, 


PREMIER NOCTURNE (No. 10 of Deux Morceaux de 
Salon), composed by J, Thorne Harris (of Manchester), price 3s. Boosey and 
Sons, 28, Holles-street. 








86, Newgate-street ; 
Paterson and Sons, 


Music-sellers. : 
inte Spencer Jounson, ‘‘ Nassau Steam Press,” 60, St. Martin’s 
wag the Parish of St. Martin’s-in the Fields, in the County of Middlesex. 





